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CHAP'fER I 


FACING THE FACTS 

FOR MOST OF the pcoplc oflliis country, the house they live in is 
the best they can alTord. Plenty ol‘money, no housing problem 
—as the dwellings of the wealthy only too easily testify. On the 
other hand the oldest and least fit houses, the dwellings of the 
working class, are the most overcrowded. 

'Fliere is notiiing new in this. Ff)r as long as anyone now 
living can remember, working I'amilies have had to crowd into 
old, insanitary dwellings or make do in houses cast oil by the 
wealthier classes —simply because they could afford nothing better. 
When over a century ago, Frederick Engels described 
the filthy hovels of' ‘Little Ireland’ l)eside the rix er in Man¬ 
chester, the homes of the workers streaming into the city, his 
critics answered tliat soon afterwards this insanitary area was 
swept away and Manchester had wiped out the blot of its 
‘Little Ireland’. But, forty years later, in his book The Housing 
Qi/estion, he recorded how in Manchester, as in every other 
city, when slums are cleared they are simply moved elscwlicre. 
‘Little Ireland’ had reappeared some distance up the river. 
The conditions had been recreated. 

Today we have struggled out of the depths of degradation 
in which so many people of the working class were forced to 
live in Engels’ time—but the same principles apply. Millions of 
working people in this country now have to crowd into old 
houses not adapted for their present purpose or have to live in 
slums which are insanitary, unhealthy and unfit as dwellings 
for human beings. About 4 million dwellings, or a third of the 
total number in this country today, are over seventy-five years 
old; of these about 2^ million were built more than 100 years 
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ago. Some few of these houses could be converted into reason- 
al)Ie homes, but the vast majority have long outlived their 
uselul iil'e and are only fit for demolition; other dwellings 
built more recently than these oldest houses might be still 
structurally sound but they are old fashioned and not adapted 
to living conditions today. 

The bulk of all t hese houses are crowded out with working 
people wlio are (orced to live under these conditions b(‘cause 
no alierrialive is available to them at rents they can afford. And as a 
result of' the new' Rents Act the priv^ate landlords have been 
enabled to Incr ease the rents—even of the w orst of the houses. 

Yet better acccjinmodation is always available to those 
with th(‘ money to pay, and overcrowding continues at the 
same time as there are rooms and to spare in the large houses 
of those who can afford to live in tliem. But tlie question of 
overcrowding inva)lv'es much more than mere comparisons of 
the living conditions of'the rich and tlie j)oor. It means more 
than ‘the domestic hardships, the bickering and squabbling 
over kitchens, the inabiliiy to achieve domestic comfort and 
happiness’, as a ?vf('dical Officer in an outer London borough 
describes the presen t lot of so many families. I t is a matter of 
life and death. Overcrowding means disease and earlier death. 
‘The smaller children come from the smaller houses’, says the 
Medical Officer for Glasgow in a statement based on a survey 
which extended over thirty years. Those people who live in a 
district of a town which has old, overcrowded fiouscs, can be 
certain that the chances of themselves or their children 
contracting 1 .B. are at least twdee those of the well-to-do in 
their spacious houses in the suburbs. Indeed, many cases are 
far more extreme than this—in Edinburgh for instance, the 
1 .B. rate is seven tunes as liigh in the most overcrowded ward 
of the city as compared with the least. 

We can gain some idea of the extent of overcrowding in the 
country as a whole from the last Census. On an average in 
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Great Britain three persons live in four rooms, a rate of three- 
quarters person per room (rooms meaning habitable rooms— 
living and bedrooms, not bathrooms, etc.). But over i \ million 
people are living over two persons per room and another 5 million 
are living more than per room. The only official survey of 
overcrowding, carried out in 1936 and which covered England 
and Wales only, showed the worst areas as East London, the 
coalfields of the North East and South Wales, together with 
rural Wales. As might be expected the best were the Southern 
Counties, and such towns as Bournemouth were at the top of 
the list; and there is little doubt the position is much the same 
today. But, serious as is the position in many parts of England 
and Wales, it is far more acute in Scotland. There are almost 
as many people in Glasgow alone livung more than three per 
room as there are in the whole of England and Wales. And in 
Scotland as a whole, the T.B. rale is 50 per cent, higher than in 
England and Wales, and is only exceeded tliroughout Europe 
by Portugal and Ireland. 

Yet the waiting lists still remain. There are not enough new' 
Council dw^ellings Ix-ing built—and (lieir rents are often 
beyond the means of the peo[)le for whom they are sup]:)Osed 
to be provided. In all parts of the countr\', Councils are 
adopting some version of a means test, lodger’s tax, and so 
on, as a means of raising rents. So when the chance of a new 
Council house does come to some family badly in need of mnv 
accommodation, is it not likely they will have to squeeze aiid 
scrape, and economise on other nece.ssitics of life, in order to 
pay the rent and make ends meet ? Might it not be that they 
will have to turn down the ofTer as being beyond their means, 
with the costs of moving and of furnishing, and the additional 
fares that have to be paid ? 

Iffius bad housing and overcrowding is perpetuated. And 
we must face the fact that under present conditions, it is not 
possible to undertake the large scale clearing of slums and 
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unfit houses, because the people would not be able to afford 
to live in the new homes. 

Nevertheless as long as the rents are within their means, 
the Council dwellings built since the war afford altogether 
healthier and more pleasant homes than most of the tenants 
ever had before. Yet, in many respects, Council housing still 
remains minimum housing. 'I'oo many of the estates have 
repeated the shortcomings of Council lK)using belbie the war— 
houses built ‘in isolation’, sprawling estates with little or no 
facilities for a social life, lacking community buildings for 
recreation or leisure, bereft sometimes even of shops. The 
building of'day nurseries has been virtually abandoned—and 
on how many estates have the schools not been finished on 
time and even a telephone box only provided after agitation 
by the 'renants’ Association? True, lip service has been paid 
to the Ituilding of ‘neighl>our}iood units’ with their full quota 
of social and public buildings, but if tliese are never built or 
new industry does not materialise, thei'e is little di(fereiu:e in 
reality from the pre-war housing estates. ITic standaixls of the 
dwellings themselves have also l)een very considend.)ly reduced 
as compared with those built soon after the ^^•ar and the 
Government pretends tliat these new houses, their ‘People’s 
Houses,’ can make as good a home although tlicy are con¬ 
siderably smaller in size. 

In spite of the shortage of dwellings the present output is 
not to be increased but is to l)e ‘stabilised’ at the present 
level. Moreover the present intention is that a greater and 
greater proportion will be constructed by the private builder 
for sale, and less and less are to be local authority dwellings. 
We arc told this is the best way of solving the housing problem. 
Rents will always be high, the argument runs, and the 
country cannot afford to go on subsidising new housing. 
Today many a working class family is trying to decide 
whether they should put down their savings and buy a 
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house on the never-never through a Building Society—if they 
can afford the repayments and the rates and the unknown 
amounts which liave to be spent to keep a house in repair. In 
the meantime the rackets of furnished rooms and fiats to let at 
a premium, continue. 

Can we accept such a situation? Are bad dwellings and 
high rents to remain essential features in the lives of the 
majority of the population? Of course not. There is an 
alternative way—and it is the purpose of'this book to consider 
what is involved in a solution. For more new dwellings of a 
good standard and within the means of working people, can 
be built. The slum areas can be wiped away and new houses 
at low rents take tlieir place. There is a rational way of 
modernising and adapting old houses to improve the con¬ 
ditions of those who live in them. 

However before we can consider a solution to the problem, 
we must first examine how the dwellings we now live in came 
to be built and what is being done about housing today. 


CHAPTER 2 


HOUSES AS INVESTMENTS 


NEAR NOTTINGHAM THERE staiids a little TOW of six cottages 
built some time before 1850 and still inhabittxl—not at all 
unlike tlujse oiIkt millions of houses put up in the middle of 
Iasi century and still lived in today. 

'Ehis particular row was built to accommodate the frame¬ 
work knillers, at a cost, at that time, of about each or £450 
the row. VVe may be sure this w'as a profitalile price to all 
{'onccrned; for at that time building was lioorning and big 
profits were being mad(\ M’hc landowiu'r would have sold the 
laud at a fat pric e to a s{>eculator, or he would have extorted a 
ground rent (ar in excess of anything he had been able to 
obtain before. The builder wlio erected tliem would only have 
done so if he were sure of making a good profit; the various 
manufacturers and merchants only supplied him with 
materials at a ‘profjtal)le pyic('\ 

These cottages fiave been continually inhabited ever since 
they were liuilt—except tor a while during the depression in 
the 1920’s when one or two were used as chicken runs. Until 
about 1930 a row of earth closets in the yard was used by the 
six cottages, altliougfi each did possess a water tap. They all 
liave low rooms, small windows and no damp-courses. 

d’he deeds show that tlu^ row has passed through the hands 
of six landlords. Rents have never l)een less than 2s. 6d. a week 
lor each cottage. Reckoning an average of only 3s. weekly rent 
for each- after making allowances for the costs of repairs, 
about £4,000 has Ijeen paid for them by their inhabitants since 
they were Imilt or nine times their original cost! As things 
arc there is little likelihood of their being pulled down. 
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Indeed, cottages such as these with vacant possession, are 
still readily saleable for many times the first cost of building 
them. 

Thus the weekly rent of tenants not only pays for the 
actual cost of building a house and for any repairs a landlord 
may do, it is also the source of profit for all those who do well 
out of housing the people—the speculator, the industrialist 
himself (if it is he who put up the dwellings for the workers 
in his new factory), the landowner, the builder, the materials 
manulacturer. Moreover the rent continu(‘s to provide an 
income for a landlord until the house is included in a slum 
clearance area and is demolished to make way for new iiouses 
or blocks of flats—and we sliall see later what happens then. 
In the meantime as long as the house stands and is haiutalile, it 
can command a rent. However old it might be it remains an 
inv’estment—it is worth so much money as capital and can l)e 
bought and sold by speculators. So the slum landlords ol'today 
are rarely the descendants of' the original owners. 

If the successive tenants of our Nottingham cottages liave 
repaid the original cost so many times, what vast amounts of 
profits must have been reaped Ifom the millions of houses like 
these throughout the country! For it was mainix’ dining last 
century, from about 1820 onwards, that neaily all t'Uose old 
houses were built whicJi form the core of our housing problem 
today. Labour had to l)e found to man the mines, tlie new 
factories, the mills; and the impoviaished con nil v people 
streamed into the towns. I'Acry hovel and cellar was crowded 
with people living out llnar lives undci- conditions oi' un¬ 
believable misery and scpialor. Millions of new houses and 
tfmements were tlirown u[) for the workias -and all the time 
the villas, suburhan terraces and the mansions frji' the middle 
class and the successful industrialist were lieing l>ujh. Fantasiic 
profits were made by spe«.ulators and bnildei's, and mam a 
landowiifT amassed a fortune in a iew \ ears wath the expansion 
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of the towns. Tlie building of new dwellings for the workers 
remained a paying proposition at least until the last quarter of 
the century when, for reasons which we shall see, the builders 
turned more and more exclusively to housing for the middle 
classes and the State began to take a hand in working class 
housing. 

All these workers’ dwellings were built with one motive—to 
gain the highest possible profits out of the rents paid by the 
tenants; for many years, the profit motive reigned unrestricted 
by bye-laws or effective sanitary legislation. So the maximum 
number of houses was squeezed onto each piece of land regard¬ 
less of the healtli of the human beings who had to inhabit them. 
They were put up cheek by jowl with the factories and beneath 
the railway arches and their inhabitants had to survive under a 
continuous pall of grime and smoke. In Leeds and the Midlands 
they were built back to back; in Glasgow they were in grim 
blocks of tenements; in Lancashire they were crammed around 
the ‘courts’; in the mining villages the houses straggled in 
mean rows along the old roads and the valley bottoms. 
There was a fever of construction. For with all this housing, the 
new factories, mills, docks, railways were being built—all that 
made this country the workshop of the world and forced its 
workers to live in conditions of squalor and overcrowding. 
Later on, complete factory towns, ‘barracks of industry’, arose 
from practically nothing to house the workers for some major 
new enterprise—Middlesborough, Stockton, Barrow, most of 
Birkenhead. 

In this way our present slums and old houses were built 
and our industrial cities and towns as we know them today, 
came into being. Bad enough when they were built and now a 
century old, millions of people live in these dwellings still. 
Like the cottages at Nottingham, all were built for private 
gain and all of them, or those that still stand, have been pro¬ 
ducing rents ever since. And the costs of building them have 
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been paid several times over by their successive tenants who 
have come and gone. 


\Soothing the People' 

All was not well for the capitalists and the speculators in 
this heyday of theirs. 'I’he new towns they were creating 
became hotbeds of disease and scenes of‘unrest’ by tlic workers. 
By 1848 alarming reports were appearing of the frequent 
typhoid and cholera epidemics in the towns. But disease is no 
respecter of classes, it threatens workers and the rich alike and 
the first Public Health Act of that same year, in an attempt to 
prevent the worst of the excesses, provided some eleiTientary 
measures of sanitary precautions. It was passed widi the 
upsurge of the working class in the Chartist movement 
still fresh in the memories of the ruling circles—and 
many a Government in Europe was rocking in that year of 
revolution. 

A little episode, charmingly recorded by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury in a Memorandum of 1848, well illustrates the 
attitude of the privileged classes towards reform in this 
situation. He had been summoned l)y the Queen because she 
‘was greatly alarmed, and so was the Prince, by the revolution 
in France. . . . They feared the continuance of the commotions 
in England, and were desirous to know how they could exercise 
their influence to soothe the peo|)le. . . .’ 

After discu.ssions over die dinner table, Prince Albert and 
the noble Earl took a long walk next morning, when the 
following conversation ensued. 

‘ “Now Sir,” I said to him, “I have to ask your Royal 
Highness whether I arn to speak freely or observe court form ?’ 

‘ “For God’s sake”, he answered, “speak out freely”. 

‘ “Then Sir, I would say . . . my earnest advice to you is, 
that you should put yourself at the head of all social move¬ 
ments in art and science, especially of those movements as 
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they bear upon the poor, and thus show the interest felt by 
Royalty in the happiness of the Kingdom.” 

‘ “What can J do?” the Prince asked eagerly. 

On the 18th May next, the anniversary of the Labourers’ 
Friendly Society will be held, and if your Royal Flighness will 
accompany me, first to see the dwellings of the poor and 
afterwards to preside at the meeting, T am satisfied it will have 
a good elFect. You should come in three carriages and have the 
footmen in red liveries—even these things are not without 
their significance.” ’ 

liince Albert did interest himself in housing for the 
VNorkers, a pair of model cottages’ was ev^en designed and 
built for the Great Exhibition of 1851. But as things turned 
out, the alarm had been premature. The revolution did not 
materialise. 1 here was to be a furtlier twenty feverish years of 
capitalist ‘expansion’ and the sanitary measures, when they 
were applied at all, usually meant misery and hardship for the 
common people (25.000 people, for instance, were forcibly 
ejected from cellars in Liverpool and left to fend for them¬ 
selves in an attempt to clean up tlie City). Meanwhile indus- 
tiialisation continued apace and the building of the towns 
continued much as before until die Great Depression of 1871 
put an end to this ‘prosperity’. It was tlien that the working 
class again l>egan t( . bestir itself and the passing of the second 
I ubii( He.ddi A('t in 1875 not unconnected ^vith the new 
militancy ol' the working class and the growth of Trade 
Unionism r)n a nation wide scab'. I his y\ci was the first really 
rffi‘rti\ e measure that aliected the standards of housing; and 
b’cc-la\A,s were intr^Klueed covering methods of construction, 
natuial ventilmion, spacing between houses, etc., to which 
every new dv elling iiad to confirm. 


‘ htiproved- homino 

Nevei theless there were those amongst tlie privileged 
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classes who saw eye to eye with Shaftesl^ury. Apart from the 
fear of what the working class might do if their lot were not 
improved, there was the consideration that, in the long run, 
it would pay to do something. Some measure of education and 
reasonable living conditions were necessary to produce the 
type of workcTS required to man the industrial mad line ; and 
better housing was seen as one means of lowering the Poor 
Rate which was causing very considerable concern. Tiiis 
coupled with the courageous exposures of the conditions of 
housing by the newly appointed officials and medical oificers, 
produced a spate of reports and proposals for reform. One 
result was the work of tire ‘philanthropic' capitalists, Peabody, 
Guinness, Waterlow, etc., and of the various ‘House Improve¬ 
ment’ societies, whose gaunt cliff-like liarracks for the workers 
stand as their monuments in most of our cities today. Of 
course these pliilanthropists still made tlieir profits, but ‘only’ 
5 per cent. Sometim(*s this private enterprise housing was 
helped by public funds—in I.ondon, for instance, tlie Metro¬ 
politan Board of Works handed over cleared sites to the 
Peabody dVust at half the price they paid for them. In many 
transactions ol'tliis type sr}me were not free from corruption ; 
indeed it was the growing reports of graft and bribery within 
the Board of Works which finally brought about its replace¬ 
ment by the new London County Council. 

Mr. Peabody hirnsell got his reward. In 1866 he received 
from Queen Victoria, rather than a knighthood ‘for fear that 
this might embarrass him’, a signed portrait of herself And 
in the gracious letter which accompanied it he was told, ‘The 
Queen desires to be recorded on the return of Mr. Peabody to 
America . . . the noble act of more than princely significance by 
which he has sought to relieve the wants of the poorer people of 
l.ondon’. His chief administrator, Sir Curtis Lampson, was a 
little more realistic when he told a Royal Commission in 
1884, ‘Our whole object is to house those who are most needy 
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and have the means to pay the rent’. And that of course, was 
still the crux of the matter. In the words of The Builder 
describing a new Peabody building in Whitechapel in i860, 
‘after careful inspection we are forced somewhat unwillingly 
to say that this structure will not meet the demands of the 
poor. . . . We shall find there well paid mechanics but not the 
poor of Bethnal Green . . . who can only afford to pay a rent 
of from 2s. to 3s. a week.’ 

These ‘improved’ dwellings were the last effort by the 
capitalists to provide better housing on any considerable scale 
specifically for the workers and without assistance from the 
State. ‘It can hardly be expected that dwellings will be 
provided in sufficient numbers until they can be made to 
produce such a return as will compensate a builder for 
investing his capital in this kind of property, attended as it is 
with more risk and trouble than houses of a more superior 
kind’-—the words of The Builder in 1865 commenting on one of 
the new ‘Improvement’ blocks. Housebuilding by private 
speculators was still continuing apace, but after the 1875 Act 
they were now compelled to raise the standards of the housing 
they were building. Most of our towns and cities have this 
‘bye-law’ housing—grim serried ranks of terrace houses on a 
grid-iron pattern of roads, the houses themselves more solidly 
built and with rather more sun and air than those built earlier 
in the century (the houses of which there is much talk now of 
‘improving’ by the installation of baths and hot water systems). 
But such houses cost more to build, rents had to be higher 
accordingly to keep up profits, and there was a limit to those 
better-off members of the working class who would be able to 
afford them. So more and more, the builders and speculators 
concentrated on houses for the rich and for the middle classes, 
those ‘houses of a superior kind’ where high profits could still 
be made. 

In any case the pace of industrialisation had slackened; and 
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SO the need to provide housing for the workers near the 
factories was not so pressing. For this was the period of 
imperialist expansion and fantastic profits could be made out 
of the starvation wages of the colonial people. Foreign invest¬ 
ment paid better than building in the dirty towns of Britain. 
So by the turn of the century the peak of house construction 
had been passed and there was a severe slump in building 
which continued right through until 1914. Landlords had 
difficulty in letting their new houses and tenants even had to 
be tempted by such means as a stock of free coal. But this 
apparent surplus was only an indication that rents were too 
high for people to pay and the rows of middle class single¬ 
family houses very soon had two lamilies ‘one up and one 
down’. Meanwliile the gravest overcrowding continued in the 
slum areas and the working class were condemned in the main, 
to live in the old houses built in the previous century or to 
crowd into bigger houses cast off by wealthier families. By this 
time tlie State had entered tlie housing field and Local 
Authorities were building dwellings for the workers; but these 
were so small in number as not to materially affect the position. 

The uneasy lull on the housing front was shattered by 
the war itself. As we shall see later, 1915 saw the greatest 
victory of the working class in the first Rent Restriction Act 
and, after the war, an altogether greater contribution by I.ocal 
Authorities in the building of working class housing. 

The State takes a Hand 

When our cottages at Nottingham finally come to be 
demolished, they will in all probability be replaced by houses 
or by a block of flats put up by the Local Council. There will 
be no private landlords to squeeze the maximum they can 
from the rents; the housing will even be subsidised out of 
public funds. But the elimination of the private landlords and 
of their private gain has still not put the rents of housing within 
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reach of many working people who need it most. To under¬ 
stand why this is so, we must examine how the State came to 
accept a responsibility for housing, and how Council housing 
really works. 

The State entered the housing held because it had no 
alternative. We have already seen that towards the end of the 
last century, builders and speculators turned from the building 
of houses for working class families to rent. But housing for the 
workers could not be forgotten, the rising working class 
movement was a guarantee oflhat. And the privileged classes 
themselves had an interest in the health and physique of the 
workers required for industry (an extreme example was the 
poor condition of the health of the population revealed in the 
examination of recruits for the Boer War and the first World 
War, when it seemed that there niighl even be a shortage of 
cannon fodder!). So if private capitalists were unwilling to 
invest in housing, the Government itself had to step in and 
make arrangements for the necessary capital, and Local 
Authorities, who also have funds from their local rates, have 
since then been empowered to construct housing. 

Local authorities are enabled to raise capital by tw'o means. 
Firstly, they are permitted to float a loan on the Stock 
Exchange in the same way as a capitalist concern, and repay 
this loan over a period of years with interest—this method 
usually being used only by the larger Authorities. These 
loans are subscribed to by private capitalists and investors 
for the sake of the interest they will receive and the banks, 
finance corporations, insurance companies, etc., with their 
huge accumulations of capital, play an important part in this. 
Secondly, Local Authorities can raise capital by borrowing 
through Government channels, through the Public Works 
Loans Board, In this case also the money might ultimately 
come from the same source, for the Government itself is 
continually raising money from the City of London by inviting 
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investment in Government Bonds, Securities, etc., which arc 
taken up by the banks and finance houses. But the Govern¬ 
ment also raises money from taxation and can use this to 
finance capital projects like housing. It lends money to local 
authorities on the same terms and at approximately the same 
rate of interest as if they borrowed direet from the City, 
but it should be noted that the Government itself gets the 
money at lower rates. It pays no interest, of course, on money 
it gets from taxation; and money it borrows from the City is at 
a very low rate of interest because it can give security of the 
very highest order. Therefore it can be said that the Govern¬ 
ment makes a profit, or surplus, on capital it lends to local 
authorities which helps its own finances. 

The repayment of the loans and the interest charged, forms 
the basis of the rent paid l)y a tenant in a Council dwelling. So 
local authority housing is, fundamentally, a means, suited to 
modern conditions, whereby private capital can still find 
investment at the expense of the workers. The intervention of 
the State in housing in this way also suits the builders quite 
well. They are able to continue speculating and building houses 
‘ol'a superior kind' which still remain profitable, and they can 
also undertake the construction of dwellings for local authori¬ 
ties with all the risks of speculation gone; for nearly all Council 
housing has been built by private builders for profit and only a 
small proportion by schemes of ‘direct labour,’ where the 
Council builds itself without employing a private firm. 

In the years befoie the first world war, the dwellings 
erected by Local Authorities were not considerable in number, 
but the question of housing figured prominently in the growth 
of the young labour movement in the localities. In Liverpool 
for instance, the Trades Council sponsored the Liverpool 
Housing Association which campaigned for more workers’ 
housing, resulting in some 2,500 houses being erected by the 
Corporation before 1914. And in London, after the passing of 
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the Housing of the Working Class Act of 1890, the newly 
foriTied l^ondon County Council, under a radical and pro¬ 
gressive leadership, embarked on a programme of slum 
clearance and new housing. It is true that up to the war they 
had only rehoused some 18,000 people from the slums and put 
up 10,000 more cottages in the suburbs. But the standards of the 
housing were high for their time. The dwellings were built with 
the enthusiasm of pioneers, and architecturally compare very 
favourably with much of the later work of the same Council. 

But the greatest effect of these years was in preparing 
the ground for the new situation after the war. By this time 
housing had become a prime national issue. ‘Homes for 
Heroes’ had been an important recruiting cry and, with this 
slogan, in the words ol' Marion Bowley in Housing and the 
State, ‘housing started its career as a pawn in the political 
game of bribing the electorate with vague promises of social 
reform’. The solditas returned to a situation where profiteering 
was rampant and building costs were at such high levels that 
all house-building for the working p(*ople had come to a 
standstill. In this explosive situation tlic Government was 
compelled to makf! regular payments—or ‘subsidies’—to 
Local Authorities, as a means of reducing the weekly rents to a 
level whicli would enable working class housing to he built 
and let at all. 

These arrangements of loans and subsidies remain the 
means of financing Local Authority housing today; a condition 
of the payment ol an annual subsidy by the Lxchequer being 
the payment also of a ‘rates subsidy’ of one third the amount 
by the Local Council out of the rat<‘s (except for rural housing 
where the proportion of tlie Exchequer subsidy is higher). The 
amount of subsidy is thus an important factor making possible 
the building (A' working class housing to let, and higher 
subsidies have alwaiys been one of the demands of the Labour 
movement. On the other hand, it can lie seen that subsidies 
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make it possible for housing to proceed and still to remain a 
profitable proposition for the private interests concerned— at 
the expense of the taxpayer and the ratepayer. They are a 
means of lowering the level of rents without lowering the rate of 
interest. They assure that those very people who did so well 
out of the building of the slums still get their tribute. In State 
aided housing only the private landlord is missing. 

'Ownyour own Home* 

A home of one’s own ! Has not this been a way out of their 
own housing problem for cjuite a proportion of the population? 
It certainly has for those wealthy families who have never 
known what it is to be in need of a decent house; but there are 
also large numbers of middle class fimilies and quite a 
number of working class people too, who own the house they 
live in. Many an old terrace house, built by a builder for sale, 
is still lived in by the family of the original purchaser; or the 
house has dianged hands and a new owner has bought it with 
the aid of a Friendly Society or a Building Society. Recently 
too, tenants have been able to purchase the house they live in 
at a reasonable figure because of their advantage as sitting 
tenants and some of these houses are a source of income by the 
letting olT of furnished rooms. In some parts of the country, it is 
not uncommon for working class people to ‘own’ the old 
cottages they live in and merely to pay a ground rent—until 
the leases fall in and they are threatened with the loss of the 
homes they had always thought of as their own. 

However, the most important owner occupied dwellings 
to consider, are those which were put up by speculative 
builders on the fringes of all the towns during the 1930s. For 
now we are being told that home ownership can be the means 
to a solution of the housing problem; and the Tory Govern¬ 
ment points to this house-building before the war as proof that 
manual workers as well as white collar workers can own their 
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own homes. It has in fact been estimated that only about 
three in ten of the houses built were within reach of a working 
class family, but, nevertheless, some 2 million houses were 
built by private builders and sold witli the aid of building 
societies in the decade before the war. How did this happen and 
how far did it help to solve the housing problem ? 

In the years following tlie great crisis of the 1930’s the 
National Government liad slashed local authority housing 
for the working class as an ‘economy’ measure. This was the 
time of ‘cheap’ money—interest rates were low because, after 
the slump, capital had accumulated and was looking for 
profitable investments. 4 ’he Building Societies, wlio had 
accumulated tremendous reserves (they had actually increased 
their capital tenfold since 1914) were used l)y the Government 
to finance small housebuilding and given a recognised place in 
the housing programme by provisions in the Housing Act of 
1933. The result was the ‘universal suburbia’ which can be 
seen arotind every one ol'our towns today. 

Building Societies have existed for many years. Many 
small ones, connected with liodies like Friendly Societies, 
operate on a local scale and have been of very real assistance 
for small savings and for advancing money for purchasing 
individual houses. But l)y the 1930’s the large societies in 
particular had huge sums invested in them by industrial 
concerns and finance companies. They liecame such profitable 
investments because they could offer virtually complete 
security and still pay higher rates ol'interest than Government 
Bonds and other Gilt edged securities. For when a Building 
Society advances capital to a house purchaser, although it 
holds tlie deeds for the house it does not advance the complete 
purchase money; the purchaser has to provide a proportion. 
Ihe sum advanced, with interest, is repaid by the purchaser 
over a certain number of years, but if he cannot pay, the 
house can lie claimed by the Building Society to make good 
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their loss. If the value of house property falls, the Building 
Society will not lose, for the repayments will continue based 
on the original price. So all the cards are in their hands and 
the source of all their profits is the inlerest and repa\^Mients 
made by the ‘owner’ occupier. 

These arrangements suited the Imilders very well. Most of 
the houses were built as a speculation, that is, olTered as a 
complete article to tlie purchaser. Buildeis could start opera¬ 
tions with very little capital, numcaous musliroom firms sprang 
up, and the term 'speculative builder’ liecame synonymous 
with ‘jerry builder’. With the main olrject —to catch the eye of 
a purchaser the houses were thrown up in the cheapest possible 
manner —as many an owner learnt to his cost. 'Fhey sprawl 
over tniles of virgin countryside and are strung out in ribbon 
development along the main roads. Social amenities arc 
lacking and the extent of building around the larger towns has 
caused grave new traffic prol)lcms and more and more strap 
hanging in crowded trains. 

To what extent such housebuilding can ('ontribute to the 
solution of our pro})lems today is a matter an c shall coiisider 
later on. Flere we can say that the same private interests as 
before—the financiers, the land speculators, the mateiials 
manufacturers, the builders, find in the building of houses for 
sale, also, a profitable sphere of activity and investmen t. Indeed 
just as our cottages in Nottingham were built a hundred years 
ago for the private gain of the few at the expense of the people, 
so the same interests have found profitable investments from 
the building of all those dwellings which in total form the 
legacy of housing in this country today—whether slums or 
Council houses, old houses awaiting improvement or owner 
occupied houses in the suburbs. All our housing has been 
provided only insofar as it has been a profitable investment; 
and it is this motive for the building of dwellings which has 
left us with our housing problem today. 



CHAPTER 3 


THE PEOPI.E VERSUS VESTED INTERESTS 

THE LONG STRUGGLE for better housing has been dominated by 
two great issues—firstly to prevent the raising of rents and 
eviction of tenants by private landlords; and secondly to 
secure the building of iriore dwellings by local authorities. 
Now', rents are going up and speculative builders and not local 
authorities are being relied on to p)rovide more houses. How 
has this situation come about? How far will home ownership 
solve the housing problem today? 

When, in 1915, landlords were taking advantage of the war 
conditions to raise rents and to evict tenants who would not 
pay, the rent strikes and demonstrations by tlic people of 
Glasgow forced tlie Lloyd George Government to rush througli 
the first Rent Restriction Act. This Act stabilised rents at the 
1914 level and, at last, tenants of small houses throughout the 
country had the security of their homes at rents controlled by 
Parliament and not dictated by the landlords. In 1921 the 
landlords regained some ground. Under new legislation rents 
were raised ])y 40 per cent.^—the justification given w'as the 
increased cost of repairs which accounted for 25 per cent., the 
remainder being increased profit for the owner. This increase in 
rents paid the landlords very well. For the high cost of repairs 
in 1920 was the basis of the increases, but shortly afterwards 
building and repair costs fell rapidly; for nineteen years, 
right through until the next war, they were under a half of 
the 1920 costs. Far from the rents being lowered accordingly, 
in the main the older dwellings were not even kept in decent 
repair and w'ere allowed to deteriorate—but the shortage of 
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houses people could afford to live in, meant that even the 
worst dwellings remained good investments, whatever their 
condition. 

By the 1930’s the tenants had again gathered strength. 
Tenants’ Associations developed in many parts of the country 
and, particularly in the East End of London, they were able to 
organise mass rent strikes against the profiteering landlords. 
‘People are learning that individual hardships are not a cause 
for isolated action and can only be remedied by common 
action,* wrote Father Groser who played a leading part in 
these struggles. ‘Many landlords have watched the straws in 
the wind and have capitulated to just demands. Those who 
refuse we are forced to fight, and w'e have not lost a case yet.’ 
The Government learned its lesson. At the beginning of the 
second world war it forestalled action by the tenants. The 
Rent Acts were extended to cover the majority of the houses in 
the country. This position prevailed until 1954, when the 
Tory Government passed the ‘Housing Repairs and Rents’ 
Act. This Act sets out to end rent control, not only by raising 
the controlled rents, but by withdrawing new houses and 
conversions from control and by giving the landlords power to 
evict tenants and thereby decontrol their houses. 

The new Rent Act is justified in tlie same way as were the 
increases in 1921—the landlord cannot afford tlie increased 
cost of repairs and these must be paid for by higher rents. But 
as before, the landlords will count on a shortage of houses at 
reasonable rents and calculate that they will be able to 
continue raking in the rents whatever the state of their 
property; in general, the only houses which will be kept in 
repair are those of a better sort which command higher rents 
precisely because they are in a better condition. Landlords 
will receive increases in rent which, it has been estimated, will 
total about ^{^80 million a year. So, at one stroke, the capital 
value of these old houses, their value as investments, has been 
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increased by the order of/^i,ooo million! That is the reality of 
the new Rents Act. 

In the White Paper which preceded the new Act, the 
Government envisaged this measure cis only the first step to 
further rent increases and further decontrol, and provisions in 
the Act itself have gone very far in this direction (some of these 
were even worsened as amendments to the Bill on its passage 
through Parliament). It sliould l)e borne in mind that the 
landlord of a dwelling which is de-controlled has regained the 
powers of eviction—and there is no doubt these powers will be 
used il‘ by these means he can gain vacant possession of a 
dwelling or part of one, and so increase its market value or let 
it at a higher rent. Previously no local authority dwelling was 
controlled (and tenants could be evicted because the Council 
‘did not like the colour of their eyes’ as stated at a recent 
judgment on an eviction). This has now been extended to 
include New I’owns corporations and private Mousing Trusts 
and Associations—these latter bodies have to be constituted 
so that their profits are limited to 5 per cent, (but on the other 
hand there is no mention of limits to directors’ fees and so 
forth) and there seems no reason wiiy property companies 
cannot reconstitute themselves as Mousing Associations; all 
their tenants would then become liable to increases in rents and 
eviction. No new dwelling can be controlled; and this also 
includes the forming of a separate dwelling in an old house by 
conversion (except when the landlord receives a public grant 
when the rent is laid down by the local authority). 

One of the new provisions in the Act well illustrates its 
vicious character. A local authority may serve a notice on a 
landlord of an old liouse if, because of certain delects, it 
considers the house unsuitable or insanitary for occupation 
by more than one family. The notice wall specify the work to be 
carried out to make it suitable for its present occupation, but 
the landlord is not compelled to put these matters right. 
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Instead if he does not do so he must take steps to evict the 
surplus family and this particular tenant loses his rights 
against eviction. If the tenant refuses to go and the landlord 
gets a Court order, the Court itself has no power to refuse! 

The Act also gives legal sanction to the perpetuation of 
bad housing. All l)ye-laws which local authorities might have 
made under the authority of earlier Public Health, Housing 
and other Acts and which could compel a landlord to put right 
defects in old houses, arc repealed. Instead there is a list of 
aspects under which a house can be considered as unsuitable 
for human habitation, definitions wliich will be open to many 
interpretations. A local authority cannot now serve a notice on 
a landlord if a house is ‘in any respect unfit for liurnan 
habitation’. Moreover when a local authority has made a 
Clearance order on some slum house's or has served a Demoli¬ 
tion order, if the accornmodation can be made ‘adequate for 
the time being,’ tlie landlord can actually relet the house or the 
local authority can purchase it at its site value and attempt to 
patch it up. The Government envisages that e\'en these worst 
slum houses will have to stand in many ease's for ten to hlteen 
years and even twenty yttars has been mentioned! For those 
which prove unprofitable for the landlord and are taken over, 
the local authority is to contribute an annual subsidy of ^^3 
from the rates (with one of an equal amount from the Ex¬ 
chequer) to help to pay for the patching —but even in these 
cases it is envisaged the rents will go up. For the tenant will 
have lost his rights against eviction and his protection against 
increases in rent. 

Thus the much vaunted ‘drive on the slums’ is in reality a 
perpetuation of the slums and an attack on the hard won rights 
of the tenants. The only positive aspect is the requirement that 
local authorities are to submit to the Minister their proposals 
for clearance and redevelopment; but there is no indication 
that these will result in anything more than a few piecemeal 
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schemes of rehousing. The improvement of those overcrowded 
and out-of-date houses which have not yet deteriorated into 
slums is left entirely in the hands of the private landlords—if 
they consider the proposition is profitable enough. They arc 
entitled to half the cost of the improvement as an outright gift 
from public funds but they are also permitted to raise the 
rents to give them 8 per cent, profit on their own outlay—in 
addition, of course, to the 'normar increase in rents. 

But history does not repeat itself. People now are very 
much more aware than they were in 1921 that the Rent Act is 
a bare faced measure to put more of their money into the 
pockets of the landlords. By banding together in Tenants’ 
Associations they arc fighting to use every legal means to keep 
the rents down. Their protection is limited enough in the Act 
and every measure is weighted in the interests of the landlords 
to ensure they will be able to get and retain their increases. 
But with the backing and with the advice of an association, it is 
possible to obtain ‘certificates of disrepair’, and withhold the 
rent increases, it is possible to fight the landlords in the Courts. 

However, the issues will not be decided within these limits. 
As in 1915, a mass movement amongst the tenants, working in 
unity with the Labour movement, will force action by the 
Government—and the people will have taken another step 
on the road to better housing. But today the demand of the 
tenants is more than one for no rent increase—it is a demand 
for a decent dwelling to live in. Nobody knows better than the 
tenant of an old and unfit house what it means to live year 
after year under such conditions; their demand is for the old 
house to be knocked down and the chance of a better home at 
a rent they can afford to pay. Those who arc living in houses 
which might be structurally sound, but which are old fashioned, 
inconvenient and crowded with people, perhaps sharing the 
one lavatory and the kitchen sink, long for nothing more than 
a home of their own. And they are aware it is possible to 
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convert and modernise many older houses and to take over 
further large houses which would provide many working 
families with decent homes. 

The Rents Act must be repealed as the first step to better 
housing. For as we shall see, it is but one aspect of a policy 
which also entails high rents for Council housing. 

The fi^ht for Council housing 

The story of Council housing between the wars was largely 
one of the manipulation of the machinery of subsidies by 
successive Governments—either to assist local authorities to 
build working class housing at cheaper rents, or to limit new 
local authority liousing and to encourage the building of 
houses for sale by the speculative builder. Although a great 
improvement on the old working class houses, in the main the 
Council dwellings were built ‘on the cheap’. I’he normal inter- 
war Council house still had the bath downstairs, often in the 
kitchen, it had no arrangements for hot water, no washing 
basin, little storage space and small rooms. The piecemeal 
schemes of slum clearance very often took tlie form of five storey 
blocks of flats, so familiar to city dwellers, with the front doors 
of the dwellings opening on to long galleries exposed to the 
weather, and with inadecjuate arrangements for washing and 
drying clothes. In many of these Hats now a wireless set can be 
heard by the family above and below, the noisy courtyards are 
the only playspaccs for the children. 

Even so, the rents were still too high for many to afford 
unless they did without other necessities of life and it is relevant 
to recall the findings of Dr. McGonigle, the Medical Officer of 
Stockton-on-Tccs, in his well known book Poverty and Public 
Health published before the war. On the basis of a survey 
carried out in that town, he showed that the health of working 
class families actually deteriorated after they had moved from 
the slums to the new housing estates. The families were so near 
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the poverty line that they were forced to reduce the amount 
they spent on food to a dangerously low level because of the 
higher rents they had to pay. 

However, after the second world war it seemed that all 
would be changed. Even while their homes were being des¬ 
troyed by the Nazi bombers, the resolve of the people was 
growing—tlieir towns and cities would be reconstructed and 
the legacy of bad housing wiped aw^ay. Labour’s policy was to 
proceed ‘with th(‘ maxiinurn speed until every family in this 
island has a good standard of accommodation’. Its programme 
was to build at least 4 million houses in ten years (an average 
of 400,000 a year). 'Lo carry this out the Labour Government 
greatly increased the local autliorities’ role in housing— 
indeed for tlie first time they were to be virtually the sole 
means of'providing new’ housing lor all sections of the popula¬ 
tion. The new dwellings were to he allocated strictly according 
to need, not on abilily to pay. The standards and sizes of new 
houses and flats were raised. Kleasures on the ‘development 
rights’ of land w’cre put into oj)eration to prevent private 
ownership of land holding up develo}>ment. Ehe planning of 
town and country was to become a reality and the principle of 
comprehensive development areas —the replanning and rebuilding 
as a wliole of large areas of old housing in the central areas 
of the towns and cities—was adopted. New housing develop¬ 
ments were to be built as ‘neighbourhood units’ with their 
full quota of social buildings; tlie New Towns were launched 
to relieve the great centres of pof)ulation. A ‘cheap money’ 
policy (low’ interest rates on loans) w^as to keep rents at a low 
level. 

But what the Lal^our Government failed to do was to take 
any strong measures against those very private interests who 
find housing a profitable sphere of activity. The jungle of the 
building industry was left untouched to develop as it would; 
the monopolies in the building materials industries were 
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hardly disturl)ed by the inveslipyitions ol the Mono|)nlies 
( k)inmission; tlie lanchnvners were hdt in possession. I'nrther- 
rnon*, eeononiie reliance on the lJni((‘d States meant falliny in 
witli tlieir war jdans, so very soon housing took a second place 
to rearrnan»ent, wfiile capital invc'Strncmt—inelndiny liousing 
was allocate.d on considerations of ‘cIosini.>; the dollar ya])’. 
‘Pressure on the Cioverninent Ironi the I Vdcaation of British 
Industries and American ‘'ollicial sources'’ is the reason lor the 
proposals for the heavy cut in the lionsiny prooramme*’, as 
Prol(*ssor Bowen remarked in the . hv 7 // 7 o 7 ,v’ juurnal in 1947. 
dims, six years aitc^r they took o!h<o, die Labour (>o\ ermnenl 
was imposing a c eiling of 1200,000 houses a war and rc'ducing 
the programmes of J_.ocal Authoriticas to conform t^j this figure. 

d he result wtrs a 'comeback’ by [irivate interests on tilmost 
every count; and it was not difTicult for the' succeeding 'Lory 
(iovernment to intensify the' proc'css and wipe c)ul the original 
adv^anccs wliich htid been made. 'I'hey were even cnalilcd to 
assunu‘ tlie mantle of champion of the pc^ople’s housing, f)y 
pointing to tlie performance^ of tlie Labour (iovernment. 

Nevertheless die d’ory (iovernment stcgiped verv warily at 
first and only delivered the coup de iiracc to some of the 
measures the l.abour (iovernmcait had initiated. I'hus the 
low standard houses were officially adojitcal (and cynically 
named ‘People’s Houses’) restrictions w'cre I'urther removed to 
enable the private buildcT to build more houses lor sale. 
Conditions made it possible for the Cioverninent to adopt a 
freer policy of capital investment and more imilding labour 
became availalile for housing; so the number of houses lieing 
built was increased. On this basis the Toriers went further. 
Council lioiises wttc olfered for private sale; pressure was put 
on local Councils to derequisition large houses or to increase 
the rents until they wctc handed bac:k to their private owners; 
the development charges on land wrre rescinded; interest 
charges on loans for new housing were raised as high as 
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4^ per cent., hut, as the subsidies were not increased accord¬ 
ingly, the rents were allovv'cd to rise. Even so, it was not till 
their Vourth year of office and wdth the imposition of the new 
Rents Act, that the Tories’ policy became clearer for all to see. 

Tlie Tory policy is for the total number of new dwellings 
being built each year to be ‘stabilised at something over 
300,000. Within this figure the speculative builder is to 
construct a greater and greater proportion of the new houses 
and steps arc to be taken to make it easier for people to buy 
their own house. T he numlKTS to lie built by local authorities 
will accordingly decrease, and the sulisiclies arc to be reduced 
as much as possible. In the ''drive on the slums the local 
authorities will undertake slum clearance and ichousing 
schemes of a piecemeal kind, as w^ell as tlic new task of taking 
over the worst of' the slums and patching them up to make 
them last a few years longer. At the same time the rents of 
old houses arc increased in order to save this national asset 
as the Tory Government so nicely descrilies the private 
property of the landlords. 

From what we have seen, tins is a policy on behalf of those 
very vested interests wlio have always done well out of the 
housing of the people. The Tories, of course, take pains to 
cover up their real policy, only too readily do tliey give their 
reasons why we must l)e patient in our demands foi housing 
the working people. To justify what they rvc doing tliey have 
an outlook on housing, a ‘philosophy’ if you will, the im¬ 
portance of w'hich is that aspi'cts of it at least, are accepted 
far beyond Tory circles. In particular it puts forwvird home 
ow^nership as the main solution to the housing problem and 
wc must examine this contention to see how far it is true. 


LM^ houses and big interests 

This Tory outlook on housing runs something like the 
following. 'Every family should be given the chance and 
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should be encouraged to solve their own housing problem. 
Preferably they should own their own house. Then they would 
have that pride of ownership which would make for homes in 
the fullest sense and the family would be best preserved as the 
basic unit of society. People would be able to express their 
individuality without the dull uniformity and lack of personal 
res])onsibility which is associated w'ith housing provided by the 
State. Of course not every family will be able to buy their own 
home (although it is strongly inferred that those worth their 
salt should be able to). Tlierefore State lioiising must continue, 
but it must not be the objia tive of a housing policy. For 
individual house building is the best way of increasing the 
total stock of houses in the country, while State housing has to 
be subsidised—and we cannot afford io go on sul>sidising more 
and more housing. Inch'ed in tlie inttaosts of the community 
as a whole we should economise as much as possible on 
subsidies. We must use ingxTiuity in building economically 
while still leaving standards at a levt^l suitable for the people 
who will live in the new dwellings. And the last thing we must 
stand for are those luxuries the Labour people would give 
them. Who in liis senses would give a w'orking family a 
refrigerator at the expense of the State 

This Tory theory of a ‘property owning democracy' 
(based very largely on the exp(*riences of speculative house 
building in the 1930’s) has its appeal to working people for the 
very reason that in our society today they are without security, 
without property. But even if, superficially, certain aspects of 
this outlook would seem to be most laudable, it must be agreed 
that, on the whole, it reflects the point of view of those very 
vested interests responsible for the state of the housing of the 
people today. It is an outlook which springs from the economics 
of our society. Builders are eager to get into speculation and 
individual house building suits the small scale operations of the 
industry. Owner occupation gives a profitable outlet for 
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capital invested in Building Societies. Speculative building can 
also proceed to tlic profit of the niercliants and inonopoly 
materials manufacturers witliout that overall planning and 
control of the activities of private enterprise wliich would be 
necessary if housing were to be tackled in another way. 
Slower progress on State housing means old houses can remain 
as profitable investments for the private landlords until they 
literally fall down—lor if tlu* slum areas were to lie demolished 
and reconstructed on a large scale a large sphere ol investment 
would be taken out of private hands. And what would be the 
dividends, except the liealth and happiness oi the people? 

Moreover, this outlook makes good politics I'or tlie Tones. 
The necessity ol subsidies is used to divide and confuse the 
people—in spite of the fact that subsidies are essential under 
present conditions precisely because ol the triliute extorted by 
so many private interests, d’hey are characterised as a sort of 
charity given by better-olTpeople to the less fortunate members 
of society and this plays on the resentment of people who 
themselves might be finding it dillicult to make ends meet, but 
who are told that it is tlie money they pay in rates and taxes 
that subsidises other people living in Council houses. And it 
has always been Tory policy that property owners have a 
stake in the status quo and will not vote for relorm while 
Council estates can usually be counted on to support Labour; 
many indeed liecome Labour strongholds. 

In spite of all this, home ownership certainly is solving the 
housing problem of many families today. But the working 
man who is deciding to put his savings into a deposit and to buy 
a house built by a speculative builder through a Building 
Society, will be the first to agree tliat there are others ol his 
workmates whose housing need is no less than his, who have 
not the means to buy; the fact that they have more children, 
for instance, might well be a deciding factor in making the 
proposition beyond their means. Whatever the Tories might 
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say, only a small proportion of working class kimilies can 
afford to puichasc a house; and home ownership under 
present conditions means rationing new dwellings by the 
purse. The weekly payments are a strain, to say the least, on 
th(* finances of any working class family, especially with the 
payment of such items as Income l ax under Schedule A, 
which a surprising number of people do not realise they are 
liable for as soon as they become property owners. As well 
there are the unknown amounts for reyiairs and maintenance— 
and already the speculative Iniilders are up to the tricks of the 
|)re-war jerry builder in new ways of shoddy building, which 
will show in the amounts the owner has to spend to keep the 
house in order. (11 le small builder who goes round to joinery 
woiks buying up window IVames whic h have been rejected as 
not good enough for local authority housing schemes, and the 
speculative' builders wlio are putting up liouses witli solid 
p-inch tliick lirick walls in spite ol‘tlie lad that tlie tw^o skin 
wall with a cavity is now- universally recognised as the only 
metliod of ensuring a damp free l)uilding, are but two examples 
of the WTiy the public c an be taken in.) 

Today , home ownc'rship gives a sense of security, it gives a 
house wliicli is lent free’ in old age wlien repayments have 
ceased, the house is sometimes c:)l a better standard c^r is in 
better surroundings, than the' meaner Cc^uncil hejuses. It 
may ewen give adv^antagc's to the* owmer in being able to move 
more easily—for the house can be sold and another bought (as 
long as the prices of houses have not dropped meanwhile) 
whereas if a lamily in a Council house moves elsewhere 
another house is not necessarily availal)le. But would not these 
advantages be met if there* w ere an ample number of suitable 
dwellings to let at reasonable rents ?And if these were planned 
in cc 3 mm uni ties w ith proper facilities for a social life and near 
to places of work, they could avoid that ‘living in isolation’ 
which is the lot of many a family in a jerry built dormitory 
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suburb. There always will be those who have set their lieart on 
building and owning their own house and they eould still do 
so even though the present shortage did not exist. 

Nevertheless, it is argued, even thougli the niajority of 
fanriilies who buy their own home might be comparatively 
well placed financially and their housing need might not be so 
great as others, yet still when they ])uy their house the shortage 
is eased generally, dlie old dwelling the family has vacated 
becomes available; everyone can as it were, ‘move up one’ and 
so everyone benefits even tliose who are the worst housed. 
But is this not the very ‘filtering up’ which has always l)ecn a 
feature of the housing problem in modern times 1 his argu¬ 
ment brings us nearer to the real implications of Tory policy. 
As the present slums become completely uninliabital)le, a new 
series of houses become slums in their turn, for the slum dwellers 
are not able to afford to go into the new' cKvt'lIiiigs and have to 
continue to live in ovcrcrow'ded conditions. So the slums are 
always witli us, just as Engels’ ‘Little Ireland’ reappeared in 
Manchester last century. 

A few figures will illustrate the position today. 2 I million 
dw'ellings are now' over too years old. Every year this figure is 
increased by 60,000—for that wtis tlie rate of t)uilding <a 
century ago. Therefore even to ensure that tlie average age 
of the old houses does not increase, 60,000 liouses should be 
demolished and new chvelliugs built each year; ain thing less 
than this figure means that the situation is still deteriorating. 
If the position is to be improved and there is to be a real drive 
on the slums, this number should l)e very greatly increased— 
at least two or three times. For w'ho has a greater housing need 
than these people living in the very worst of the slums, living 
in houses most of which were condemned years ago as unfit 
for human beings to live in? In fact, over the last tew^ years, 
about 6,000 slum houses fell down each year—and even this 
number w'as not replaced. And it so happens that the numbers 
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we have mentioned of slum houses which should be demolished 
and replaced with new ones, are not dissimilar to the numbers 
of liouses being built by the private builder—somc it is true 
for ])eople with a real housing need but very many for those 
with money and able to afford to improve their living con¬ 
ditions. (Houses now being built for private sale are about 
Bo,('00 in number and the intentions of the Tories are that this 
figure will very greatly increase.) 

Ts it not clear that, if the core of the problem is to be 
tadded, the number of houses being built for sale must be 
limited and shoidd not (‘xc(‘ed a certain proj)ortion of the total 
numbers lieing l)ui]t ? d'hc demand for houses is so great that 
ilicre is no doul)t ihcTc will lx* a ready sale, at least for some 
time, of houses whi( li can be bought through the Building 
Societies, especially as \'cry many people who wo'dd be only 
loo glad to have a reasonal)ly rented house will be forced to 
buy as tlie only v\'ay ol getting a home. But the speculative 
l)uilder ('annot solve the housing problem. The houses he 
builds leave the real problem untouched, d hey but add to the 
sprawl of the towns and cities; and they create fresh problems 
for the future. 


7 he frustration of pi annin<^ 

Hapha zard building on the Iringcs of the towns by private 
builders is the way our towns have grown in the past and it is 
this continuous expansion whii h lias left us with many of our 
planning problems today. If the speculative builder is given a 
free hand this process will contimuc But today the problems 
of traffic and transport in the large cities have become so 
serious that any considerable additions to the sprawd of 
building will make life and travel in them intolerable. Ihey 
will be cities whose heart is dying, in whose central areas slums 
and old housing will remain as scenes of desolation and decay. 

This picture does not only apply to the large centres of 
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population. Is there not many a mining village, for example, 
willi its Jerry built houses and Council dwellings out in the 
fields and its old centre dilapidated and in ruins; where the 
only buildings in r(‘al repair are the public hous(\s and perhaps 
a chapel ? dV)da\ tiie k('y cpiestions ol the rebuilding ol'the 
ol)so]cte housing areas and t he spraw l of the big cities over the 
virgin ( ouiitryside, can ])e put olF no longer. 

It is such facts that have impelled the development of 
measiu(‘s of Towsi and Country Planning in an attempt to 
control tlie grow tli of towns, to jarevent l)uilding eating up our 
limited agricultural land, to ensure that iKnv building of what¬ 
ever sort is in accordance w'itli a general plan, and to plan the 
comprehensiva:" redevelopm<ait of tin* ('xtensive areas of 
obsolete l)uildirig in the older ])arts ol the towns and cities. 
Idle nec(‘ssi(y ol tins sen't ol ])lanning was recognised by tlie 
Labour (Government. d’h(‘ policy of the dory Covernment 
means, in ellect, that tliesc* ideas have Ix'en tlirown ovcriioard 
and leads to the iVustration <^*1 :dl atlem})!s at planniniy 

It is in the c(.mtral parts of the towns tliai the problem of 
retd planning is nurst a('ute. For it is here tiiat tfie landowner 
can demand IVuitastic’ sums for the sites required far housing, 
for open sjiaces and for schools, all of wide h must be provided 
if reasonable standards an* to be given t(> tlie pi'ople. It is here 
that old industrial [)remis(*s, in1(*rs})er'sed with the dwellings, 
must lie bought out at inflated pri('t s or resited or moved to 
other towns as part of the dec entralisation of the area. Many 
local authorities and their officials can see no solution because 
they are conl'ronted with the [iresent colossal exjaense of 
building in urban areas and tliey have to ;iccept the fact that, 
if they did tackle* i ( housing on a large scale, the people fn^rn 
the slums wa)uld never be al)le to afford the rents of the new 
dwxdlings. Indeed so costly arc planning measures in the 
central areas that, in spite of modern traffic problems, it is not 
possible even to undertake road irnproveinents. Our road 
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system in the cities is still that of tlie horse and cart. Even in 
London, the capital city, only one major road scheme has 
been carried out during the whole of tliis century—that of 
Kingsway - and this was dom* Ixd'ore the motor age had really 
arrivaal. 

S') oi)vious arc tlie facts, tiiat we liear more and mf)ie a!)out 
alternative* ‘solutions’—all of which avoid the basic question 
that the obsolete areas must l)c rebuilt as a whole. Our land is 
so liiTiited, one argument runs, that people must gt*t used to 
livang in many storeyed l)uildings, we must build upwards, we 
must t)nild tiill buildings. Now there is nothing wrong with 
certain liigli l)uildings properly r(*iated to their siuToundings 
as j;)art of a {:)lan of cleveiojunent of a town or city, Itul when 
they get built ow vviiatevor site happens to be av^tiilable they 
only add to the junboh* and make r(‘al rc'construction on a 
large scale even more dillicult; th(‘y will be lound to !)e on the 
wrong sites, just as are so many 0:' the individual i;)l(.)cks of 
Hats built as slum clearance scliemes before the wai\ 'That is 
vvliat is teiiding 0) happ('n with high l)l()cks todav. We arc 
getting new versions ol ‘bai racks for tin* \va>rkers’ only n(.fW 
thev' are ten, twclva', cv(‘n more, storeys in height. Again, the 
fact that the crowded centres must Ise decentralised is used as 
an argument tliat (lie new houses on ifje rring<'s or in the Nt'vv 
rowns or expanded towns, must l)e built first to relieve the 
overcrowding befor(* the old areas (hems(‘lv(!s can l)e tackled on 
a large scale. 4 ’he plans of the local authorities of many of the 
citi(*s show a slowing iqc ol' liousing in their cetur.il dislrirts 
now that there are not manv vacant sites left for building, and 
except for some linhted and pieccnival schemes of slum 
clearance, all clTorls are to be concentrated on building 
outside, 'riie tragedy is that the plans Ibr the ‘expanded 
towMis’ thems(*lves, where the new aca'ommodation is to be 
built, ai e not progressing w-itli sunicient sf^eed and the prospect 
for housing iti the large cities is grim indeed. 
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Only tlif spccnlalive J)uilder lias the green light to go 
ahead. Flis only obstacles arc the 'rown Planning schemes 
which were prepared after the war in an attempt to control 
sporadic building development. Unless the peoples are vigilant 
there is the prospect that he will ride roughsliod over these, 
and even more areas of our precious countryside will fall his 
victim, while the slums in the centres will go on afrording 
shelter for those who can afford nothing better. 

d’hus the Tory outlook is but a cloak for those private 
interests wliose activities arc concerned not with the needs of 
the people but their own yirivate gain; and we must give some 
thought to an alternative solution which will really begin to 
solve the housing problems of the f)coj)lr. 

People^s housuiii 

If housing is to be seriously tackled, the number of new 
dwellings being built must be very greatly increased. Nothing 
less tlian the figure intended l)y the Labour (Tovernrnent after 
lh(* ^N'ar, 400,000 houses a year, will make serious inroads on 
the problem. A real programme to house the people and which, 
in its first stages, increased tlie numbers of dwellings to 
400,000 a year, could plan for about half of these being new 
dwellings to replace the slums and unfit houses with special 
concentration on those parts of the country such as Scotland, 
whv-re conditions are the worst. At that rate in ten years’ time, 
wliile enough additional dwellings \\’ouId have been built in 
the country as a whole to give every family a separate lioine, 
very great inroads would have lieen made on the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the old housing areas in the centres of the towns and 
cities and the stage would be set for their continued recon¬ 
struction on a large scale. 

The chief means of carrying out such a task will have to be 
the local authorities. It can never be undertaken by profit¬ 
making speculative builders; for the dwellings must be such 
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that people with the greatest housing needs will be able to 
afford to live in them. Houses built for private sale must be 
limited to some proportion of those built to rent. A proportion 
of one to five would mean private house-building being 
stabilised at its 1953-1954 figure, that is about 80,000 houses a 
year produced for sale. 

Dwellings at low rents to replace the slums will never be a 
profit making investment to private interests—indeed a large 
sphere of investment will be actually eliminated when the old 
houses are demolished. The blocks of Hats, wliich will be 
necessary to a considerable extent in the rebuilding of the 
towns and cities, cannot lie ‘done on the cheap’ as have so 
many in the past. Flats can lie soundproofed, they can be 
planned so as to be private, they can have ample balconies, 
there can be proper play spaces for the children. On the 
continent, where flat life is more the accepted mode of living, 
it is quite normal for the ])locks of flats to be built with ample 
stores for tenants, usually in sjiacious cellars, and very often 
laundries and workrooms arc also accommodated underneath 
the block. With urban building on a large scale, advantage 
can be taken of the great technical advances which have taken 
place and which can ease the work of the housewife and make 
for better living. Systems of refuse disposal arc established and 
proved, where the rubbish is sucked down an opening in the 
sink and finds its way to a central boiler house, to be sorted 
and burnt to help give hot water to the dwellings; waste heat 
from factories and power stations can also be used for the same 
purpose. The blocks of dwellings must be so planned that a 
new community grows out of and replaces the old—with 
ample sites for schools accessilile in safety from the dwellings, 
with open spaces for recreation, with clinics and health 
centres in decent buildings. And no scheme should be without 
its clubrooms and social buildings, and tenants’ workshops 
large enough to tinker with the motor bike, real centres for the 
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handymen of the estate. 

New housing developments on the fringes of the towns or 
on virgin land must be planned as communities with every 
facility for a social life—such as the s{)e(:ulative builder will 
never be able to provide. There must be an end to that 
‘housing in isolation’, to those sprawling estates, tlie worst 
examples of which are but wildernesses of houses, miles away 
from workplaces, without social buildings or meeting places, 
and where people from many parts are thrown together to 
make the l)est of things. On the contrary, even a dozen new 
houses in a village should be built as an extension of the 
community altei' the communal services, the school, the winter 
supply, liavt* been improvcxl and enlarged. In straggling in¬ 
dustrial developments such as arc femnd in the mining areas, 
new' housing dcvelopmcmts must be planned to create new 
communities from the peo]:>le now- in tlie crowded rows of 
slum cottages. In the growth ol' a New' 'rown, the public 
l)uildings, schools, ch]b prcmiisc's, should bc' established at an 
early stage. In the smaller towns, industry jimst be established 
and planned to operate, together with the growth in the 
nnm])er of dwe llings and tin* development of those which are 
})lannecl to expand to take people from the cities, must go hand 
in hand w'itli the reconstruction of the blighted areas in the 
cities themselves. At the same time, every use must be made of 
suitable existing accommodation; only the local authorities 
could carry out large scale schemes of conversion and improve¬ 
ment of old houses which would give more u])-to-datc living 
conditions to their inhabitants. 

Such an approach to a solution of the housing problem 
involves an attack on those vested interests who still see housing 
as a profitable sphere of investment for themselves. It will mean 
a Government in power prepared to act for the people and to 
carry forward the fight on their behalf. In the following 
chapters of this book we shall examine the various aspects of 
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the problem; what is involved in providing new dwellings at an 
altogether lower level of rent, the steps that are necessary in 
the building industry to provide the new dwellings and im¬ 
prove the old, and the measures of physical planning that 
must be taken to find the sites for the new communities. 
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THOSE WHO HOLD tliat housiiig caii never be an ‘economic 
proposition’, that rents will always be high and that housing 
will have to continue to be subsidised out of public funds, 
assume that the cost of new housing—and therefore the level 
of rents—is deterniined by irninutable laws beyond the control 
of a Government. I'hc rate of interest is dependent on world 
economic conditions, the argument runs, the Government can 
do little to influence the cost of land except by building more 
houses to the acre, or the cost of building and maintenance 
except by building smaller sub-standard houses. The only 
factor which can be controlled is the amount of subsidy, and 
this, so they tell us, cannot l)e increased because the burden 
of housing subsidies is already ruining our economy. With this 
attitude the workings of economics and high finance become 
mysteries left to tliose with a specialised knowledge of the 
subject, but at least we might expect them to enquire into the 
fact that in some coimtrit's at least, they do manage to build 
new dwellings of a good standard at a rent of about 5 per cent, 
of the working man’s wage, and to sec if there are any lessons 
to be learned from this which might benefit housing in this 
country. 

In paying rent for a new house, one thing we must expect 
to pay for is the labour of all those who contributed to the 
building of the dwelling. What is involved in this? As things 
are now, on the average one building worker is producing the 
equivalent of one complete dwelling in about a year. If to this 
we add the labour of the workers in the building materials 
industry, producing, manufacturing and transporting materials 
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for one dwelling, including tliose [producing the various raw 
materials, we find that the construction of one dwelling 
r(!quires the equivalent of tlie lal)our of one worker for 
something around three years—and the worker is paid for this 
in the form of wages. 

But this same building worker (or for that matter any 
other working man) will find it most difficult to afford the rent 
of a new Council house or flat h(' lias helped to build. The rent 
will most likely b(* about 20 per cent, of his wages -and it 
might well be more, '.riiis is a ‘sul:>sidised’ rent (and includes 
local rates). But we are told, for housing to be an economic 
proposition, the tenant sliould pay the ‘economic’ rent, that is 
th(! rent without any public subsidy. In the case of a flat in a 
new housing lilock in a. town, he would then most likely be 
paying a third of his wages as rent—without counting local 
rates. 

Now if he were to pay this 'economic’ rent, paying every 
year a third of his wages as rent, in say, nine years time he will 
have paid what he has received in wages for building the 
dwelling and producing all the materials for it. In ten years 
he wall liave more than paid for its maintenance and repair 
as well. But it takes sixty years to repay the cost of a Local 
Authority dwelling. The rent continues at the same level for 
sixty years, or six times as long. 

What else has to be ]:)aid for? What makes up this dif¬ 
ference, multiplies the waiges paid out for all the labour 
required in providing a dwelling, by as much as six times? 
These additional costs can be considered under three heads. 

Firstly, the cost of building the dwadling. As well as 
expenditure on the labour involved, the building cost includes 
a proportion of the replacement of’ plant, equipment, stores, 
factories, etc., as well as the technical, supervising and clerical 
staffs, fees for architects, surveyors and so on. But the building 
cost als(j includes the profits of the builders, the sub-contrac- 
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tors, the inert Hants, the material maniifaetiirers, and all their 
suppliers ofnnv materials. And in the cost orhuilding we have 
to pay, in ellecr, lor tlie backwardness and low productivity 
<ii the industry, lor tlu‘ running ol the multitude ol small firms 
each vith their own olliccs, ch'rical stalls, manag(*rs and 
dircetors, t!u ir advcTtising and so forth. A prica, has to be paid 
lor tlic rings and monopoli(*s which operate throughout the 
mati'i'ials industries and wliosc olgect is to kec]3 up piolits and 
to contiol prod net ion with this in \'iew. 

Secondly, the land on which tlie dwelling stands has to be 
paid lor and is included in its total c<>st. 1 his goes into the 
pocket of the private landowner, and in {airts o( the cities 
the cost of this is sometimes so higli as to make working class 
liousing impra('tical)le even with liigh subsidies. In a shun 
district, too, although a house* might liave* completeK’^ worn 
out and lie weirth nothing, the land is certain to have very 
greatIv increased in valuca 

Thirdly, interest has to la* paid on the capit^d cost of the 
dwelling, in addition to tin* repavment ol tlie capital amount 
itself. If tlie dwelling is paid fa' liy a loan olitained through tlie 
Stock Exchangt' ])v tin* local authority, the intcrc'st goes 
<lirectly to investors and City iinanci(*rs. 11 the loan is obtained 
through CJovernrnent chaimels, much ol it ultimately finds its 
wav to tlie same private sources through loans which the 
Government itscK' obtains from investors and from the City 
of London. 

Now there can lie no doubt that under every one of these 
heads, costs, and tiu'refore rents, can be very greatly lowered if 
the tribute extorted by the various private interests is reduced 
or eliininat(*d and the organisation and productivity of the 
building industry improv^ed. There are also more general 
factors which alfect the costs of production of all commodities, 
including new dwellings, and the level and purchasing power 
of wages. The policy on taxation for instance, and to what 
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relative extent the Government taxes the wages of the worker 
or the profits of the employers and the way in which it spends 
the money it obtains through taxation at present tlie largest 
single item of (jovernment ex]:)enditurc is on rearmament 
and the armed forces whic h shows no return and meank: Ivigher 
building costs and lower real wages. However, in this ( hapter 
we shall limit our consideration to the fmai»cing and costs of 
housing as such and show that even within these limits, rents 
can be at an altogetlier lower level tlian at present. 


Where your rent i^oes now 

Let us consider two < xarnples ol dwellings being Innlt f)y 
local authorities toda\'. First, a t\vo-stor<‘y ihrce-bcdroorn 
house built on a new estate where land is cheap, perhaps on 
rural land on tlic edge ol’a small town. Secondha a dwelling in 
a block ol' flats or maisonettes in the central part of a town. 

VVe viil assume that the hrst (‘xarnple costs £1,700 
altogether, including architects’ and surveyors’ lees, site 
development and £25 for the jmrehase ol the land. 

In order to p'ay tlx' landowncu'. the Imilder and the rest, the 
local council lias to Irorrow this sum ol /, 1,700. The loan has 
to be repaid annually with interest over a term of sixty years 
and this forms the basis of the r'ent. At the time of writing 
the rate ol interest which the Gcnernment has fixed on for 
such housing loans is 4 ])er cent. Tlit‘ annual loan charges for 
such a house are £75 2s. pd. every year for sixty years, or 
£4,^)0{» 5s. altogether (that is, £i,7f>o repayment of capital, 
plus £2,808 5s. interest). 

The annual pay ment of £75 2s. qd. is reduced by an annual 
subsidy from the Government of £26 i/js. and another subsidy 
from the local rates of £8 i8s. So we get a picture like the 
following: 
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Over 

60 years 

per year 

approx, 
per week 

Loan charges: 

£ 

£ s. d. 

s. d. 

Principal £1,700 ^ 

Interest /^2,8oB 5s. J 

r 4.508 5 

75 2 9 

20 11 

Less 

Exchequer Subsidy 'i 
/;i,6o2 1 

L 

26 14 

10 3 

Rates Subsidy 

1 




2,i;5() 

8 18 

3 5 

Amount left 

2,372 

39 9 

15 3 


The ainoum lcfV-/:39 los- <)ci. ■ or just under 15s. ;;d. per 
■week is paid liy the tenant ;is part ol' his rent. 'J'o it must Ite 
added the cost of iTiana,uins and rejjairing the house which 
out of the tenant s rent, ancl 111 addition the tenant has 
to pay rates on the liotise to tlie local Council. Although 
strictly speaking this is oiitsitle the rent, both are noriually 
collected together and arc usually referred to as the rent or 
gross rent. Both rnanagcinent and repairs and rates show big 
variations in diflcrent localities (particulaily the latter) but the 


following arc i^irobably typical: 


Approx. 

Tenants' Rent 

Yearly Rent 

Weekly Rent 

Amount of loan charges left over 

£ s. d. 

s. d. 

after deduction of subsidies 

39 9 

15 3 

Repairs and Management 

15 0 0 

5 9 

Net rent 

54 9 

21 0 

Rates 

23 8 0 

9 

Gross Rent 

77 '8 9 

30 0 
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This is the rent paid by the tenant—until the local Council 
embarks on one of the many metliods of increasins^ the rent, a 
means test, additional payments for lodgers, etc. (A whole 
booklet has recently been published by the Government 
suggesting all the ways and means by which the rent of the 
tenant could l)e put up.) In this connection we hear many 
references to the ‘economic rent’—this is, the amount the rent 
would b(* if' tlie subsidies were not paid. In the case above it 
would be 13 I os. 2d. per year or 43s. 8d. per week. 


For our second example, let us consider a housing scheme 
in tlie central area of a town where tlie land costs just over 
'10,000 an acre (and there are many sites where it would be 
much more costly than this). In this example we are assuming 
that twenty-eight dwellings will be built on each acre, the 
new lyuildings being l)locks of flats or maisonettes four storeys 
high. In such scluunes higher sul)sidies have to be provided as 
otherwise the rents would be ephte out of rcacli of the normal 
lenar.t. The sul)sidies vary according to the cost of the land 
and arc payable for such items as lifts in high blocks, etc. The 
subsidy ])rovided from local rates remains at one-third of that 
provided by the Exchequer. 

The total cost of one flat in our example would be /(2,850. 
This is made up of ;^(357 for the land, the remainder - £2,493 
being for the building, site works, fees, etc. It will l)e noted 
that the building cost is much higher than our first example, 
although the accommodation in the dwelling is the same. All 
multi-storey dwellings are more expensive to build than 
ordinary two-storey liouses. 

'The rent statement assuming interest charges at 4 per cent, 
and rather higher rates tlian in the other example -say los. 
per week—would be as follows: 
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Over 




approx. 


60 years 


per 

year 

per week 


£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Loan charges: 






Principal £2,850 
Interest / 





46 5 

£4,707 17s. 6d. J 

7>557 17 

6 


19 3 

Less 






Exchequer Subsidy 

/: 3.654 

Rates Subsidy 

CO 

--J 

0 

60 

18 0 

23 5 


() 0 

£1,218 

1 


20 

7 9 

Amount left 

2,685 17 

(i 

44 

15 3 

17 3 


Add 

Repairs and maintenance 
Local rates—say 


1500 59 

26 o o 10 o 


Gross Rent ^ 5^5 3 33 

In this case the ‘economic rent’ would be nearly double the 
‘subsidised rent’—it would mean a rent of 64s. 2d. It should be 
remembered, in considering both our examples, that rents of 
similar dwellings might show big variations in different areas. 
Quite apart from differences in local rates, the amount allo¬ 
cated per dwelling from management and repairs varies from 
about £\o up to £20 or more. Moreover, local authorities 
will often balance one scheme against another, charging 
higher rents in one part of the town and lower rents elsewhere. 
The rate subsidy of one-third that of the Exchequer is only a 
minimum, and many authorities reduce the rents by additional 
contributions out of the rates, although, owing to financial 
difficulties, most of them are trying to stop this practice. (In 
rural housing, the rates subsidy is a smaller proportion than 
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in these examples). Again, as many tenants know only too 
well, local authorities will put up rents in their old pre-war 
council houses in order to help out the rents of the new. 

What emerges most clearly from these examples, is the huge 
aruount which is ultimately paid in interest—in both cases the 
total repayments over sixty years amount to nearly three times 
the original cost of the building and land. The sum paid in 
interest only slightly exceeds that paid in subsidies in the first 
case, and nearly equals it in the second. In the first example, 
the ‘subsidised’ rent paid by the tenant (excluding rates and 
allocation for management and repair) is equivalent to i V 
times the cost of the original house and land without interest. 
In the second case the tenant pays the equivalent of the cost 
of the flat in his ‘subsidised’ weekly rent. 

We must therefore examine in more detail the interest 
paid on loans which is such an important factor in the weekly 
rent paid by the tenant, and which would seem to be the reason 
why large subsidies have to be paid on housing. 

The burden of interest 

For some years after the war, when a local authority 
required money to build new dwellings, it was not permitted 
to obtain this capital except through Government channels— 
that is through the Public Works Loans Board. One of the 
measures of the Tory Government however, was to permit 
Local Authorities to once again float their own loans on the 
Stock Exchange, if they so preferred, in the same way as a 
large capitalist enterprise raises money for its new develop¬ 
ments. 

The banks, finance houses, insurance companies, etc., are 
large contributors to such loans and capitalist enterprises or 
investors with spare profits also lend their money. The rate of 
interest charged depends on various factors, including the 
general demand for capital at the time of the loan, the number 
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of years ever which the loan will be repaid, and the security 
:llZnl.e ,iven by the borrower. (In the case of cical 

authorities housing loans, the tenn J 

years and the security is their general rate fund.) ^ 
interest is higher than the financial concerns pay to those who, 
in turn, have lent them money or deposited money ^ith theim 
The Banks play a very important part m this. For to 
all large payments being made liy cheque, every capi a is 
enterprise has its money continually passing through the 
Banks, and this money stays in their hands for longer or 
shorter periods in the form of deposits, 'money at the Bank , 
etc. It is so much 'idle’ capital, on some of which they will pay 
the depositor a low rate ol interest, olten , per cent. But t ey 
can safelv lend out this money again as it is always being 
renewed- and in practice the Banks will make available up to 
qo per cent, of their deposits (which means vast sums of 
capital), 'riiey lend or invest tlii.s in undertakings, receiving a 
higher rate of interest-s.iy g per cent., 4 per cent, or more. 
Thus not only- have the Banks vast sums ol capital available, 
but tliey themselves make huge profits on tbeir transactions. 
I'hey are more than mere moneylenders, they can largely 
decide the terms of investment and so the destinies of the 


peorile of the country. 

It might not be apparent frotn this why 'lory Govern¬ 
ments are as a rule against expenditure by public bodies like 
local authorities, when the financiers make their profits 
through the interest paid to them. There is the point that 
capital for housing necessarily means more m subsidies, but in 
addition, money lent to a local authority limits tlie field of 
private enterprise, it prevents the making of more profits. A 
local authority borrowing £1 million on the Stock Exchange 
will repay this over a certain number ol years at say 4 per cent, 
interest, and a capitalist enterprise borrowing the same amount 
will do the same. But in the latter case the enterprise will make 
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its own profit in addition when it puts the money to ‘active’ 
use; it will repay the loan with interest and have its own profit 
for itself. And that is the reason why the rate of interest is 
lower than, and is only a part of, the average rate of profit 
made by capitalist concerns. 

Now what happens when a local authority obtains the 
capital it wants for housing, through Government sources (as 
most authorities are still doing). The Government has two 
ways of raising money. Firstly, by itself raising loans from the 
City or from investors; it is continually doing this and the 
total amount of these loans is referred to as the National 
Debt’ the interest on which forms a large part of the Budget. 
Secondly, it can make capital available for such projects as 
housing, out of the money it obtains from taxation and which 
appears in the Budget- although it might be expected that 
this money would be used normally for current expenditure 
and not capital projects. The Government lends money to 
local authorities—through the Public Works Loans Board 
on approximately the same terms that they would have had to 
pay had they obtained the money direct from the City (at the 
time of writing, .4 per cent.). But it should be noted that the 
Government itself gets the money on much more favourable 
terms. It raises loans at about half the rate it charges local 
authorities (because it can give the highest possible security) 
and it can get short term advances at less than i per cent. The 
money it collects from taxation is at no charge to itself, yet 
it still charges a high rate of interest. 

Whether the money a Government advances for housing is 
obtained from taxation or from the City of London, depends 
on the circumstances and on the financial policy of a particular 
Government. The Labour Governments after the war 
budgetted for very large surpluses; and the amount of these 
surpluses exceeded the amount of money advanced for capital 
projects like housing. Therefore it can be said that housing 
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was financed out of taxation. The Government rect ved 
interest on this money out of the rents, and at the same time 
paid out subsidies to keep down rent^wh.ch we. l^h 
preciselv because of the interest rate. 1 herefore tmder h^e 
circumstances, the taxpayer was no. subsidising housing at a 
more was received back tiian was paid out for housing and _ _ 
Government itself was making a profit out of hmising w u 
helped its finances generally, 'fhe policy of the lory Govern¬ 
ment on the other hand, is .o obtain the largest proportion of 
the capital it advances from loans from private sources. 

Thus there can be no question that the interest rate on 
loans for building new housing can be veri' drastically reduced^ 
The Labour Ciovernment after the war proclaimed a cheap 
money’ policy, a policy of keeping down the rate of iniercst 
generally; a policy involving control over i.r.vate ‘^v^tment 
This was to be the foundation of their programme of housing 
at low rents and the development of the social services. With 
Mr Dalton as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the interest 
rate for housing loans was as low as 2 ] per cent, in 1946 and 
the declared policy was to lower this to 2 per cent. A reduction 
to 2 per cent.- the halving of the rate at the time of wnting- 
must remain as the immediate objective; and there is no 
reason why this could not be lowered still further. For we have 
seen that the rate could be reduced by at least a half im¬ 
mediately, even without the adoption of a ‘cheap money’ 
policy generally, simply by the Government charging local 
Lthorities no more than it itself pays to obtain the capital. 


The effects of a reduction to 2 per cent, are illustrated in 
the following figures, based on the examples of rents which we 
have already examined. These figures assume for the moment 
that the amounts of the subsidies remain unchanged. 
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At 

4% 

) 

At 

2% 

On a £i,loo house 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. < 

J. 

Annual loan charge 

75 

2 

9 

48 

18 

2 

less subsidies 

35 

12 

0 

35 

12 

0 

Amount left 

39 

10 

9 

13 

6 

2 

Repairs and management 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Rates 

23 

8 

0 

23 

8 

0 

Total Annual Rent 

77 

18 

9 

51 

14 

2 

Approximate weekly rent 


3 ^^ 

0 


19 

8 

On a £2,850 




81 

19 


Annual loan charges 

125 

19 

3 

11 

less subsidies 

81 

4 

0 

81 

4 

0 

Amount left 

44 

15 

3 


J 5 

11 

Repairs and management 

15 

0 

0 

t 5 

0 

0 

Rates— 

26 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

Total Annual Rent 

^5 

15 

3 

4.1 

15 

11 

Approximate weekly rent 


33 

0 


16 

i 


Thus, as a result of this reduction of the interest rate alone, 
the rent of the house would be reduced by more than i 05 . a week and 
that of the flat by 17^. The discrepancy bet ween them illustrates 
one of the purposes of the subsidies—they have to be especially 
high now for new housing in central areas, in order that the 
landowner can be paid the high price he demands for his 
land. This with the high rate of interest, puts the ‘economic 
rent far beyond the means of most tenants. Halving the rate 
of interest and leaving the subsidies as they are at present, 
actually reduces the rent to nothing more than the cost of 
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repairs and management and the payment of the local rates. 

Whatever means arc used to lower the interest rate on 
housing loans, there will be opposition from the City ofLondon. 
They would obviously resist the Government lending money 
to local authorities at lower rates than the authority would 
obtain if it went direct to the City—their cry would be that the 
Government is giving preferential treatment to public bodies 
as compared to private enterprise. And a ‘cheap money’ 
policy would entail the Government controlling the total 
amount of investment instead of leaving the interest rate to 
find its own level according to the operation of supply and 
demand. But the reduction of the rate of interest remains the 
most important single measure in achieving good housing at 
low rents and the necessary steps would certainly be taken by a 
Government acting in the interests of the people and prepared 
to attack private interests who now profit at their expense. 

Can we ajford to increase subsidies? 

The most immediate measure that can be taken to lower 
rents in Council housing is to increase the amount of the 
annual subsidies paid by the Government. What then can we 
say about the viewpoint - which receives so much publicity— 
that housing subsidies are a threat to our economy and that the 
country cannot afford to increase them? We have already 
seen the fallacy of this argument; for in reality the Govern¬ 
ment itself makes a profit, or surplus, on money it lends for 
housing and so the amounts shown in the Budget as contri¬ 
buted by the taxpayer for housing subsidies are in fact, only 
contributions to general Government expenditure. However, 
there remains the question as to the effect on this general 
Government expenditure of an increase in the subsidies in 
order to reduce the rents; and we should examine the extent 
of housing subsidies in relation to Government expenditure 
as a whole. 
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Payments made by the Exchequer for subsidies on housing 
amount in all to £68 million a year. This includes subsidies 
still being paid on pre-war Council houses, on the temporary 
housing built after the war as well as for those houses which are 
still requisitioned. This sum of million comprises a little 
more than i per cent, of the total annual revenue of the 
Government—the proportion in 1952 was actually slightly 
lower than five years previously. So much for ruining the 
country’s economy! 

We might also note that expenditure on preparations for 
war is more than twenty times as great, and this would only 
have to be cut by i to 2 per cent, to increase the subsidies 
sufficiently to enable new houses to be let at a maximum of 
15s. a week. Again, in the seven years from 1946 to 1952, the 
total cost of housing subsidies was only very little more than 
the increase in expenditure on rearmament in one year, 1951-2, 
alone. 

It should also be remembered that after the war, the 
amount of subsidy was determined to ensure that a house 
could be let at a rent of los. a week, or an inclusive rent of 
about 15s. (that is including local rates). Since then both 
building costs and interest rates have gone up, but subsidies 
have not been increased proportionately. It is true wages have 
also gone up, but not nearly as much as rents. Between 1946 
and 1952 rents of new houses almost doubled, but wages rose 
by less than a half. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of the fact that subsidies represent 
such a small part of Government expenditure, the Tories are 
determined to reduce them. Less in subsidies makes it possible 
for them to give tax concessions to their wealthy supporters, it 
enables even more to be spent on armaments—a very profitable 
sphere of investment. A further reason we have already seen. 
Every extension of subsidised housing narrows the field in 
which the maximum profits can be made out of housing itself— 
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the building of houses for those who can afford to buy and the 
continued existence of old houses and slums from which profits 
can still be made. So the Tories will build as few subsidised 
dwellings as they dare and make the rents as high as the 
people will accept without too much protest. That is why their 
threat that subsidies ‘cannot continue indefinitely at the 
present rate’ appears in the same White Paper that proposed 
to allow landlords of old houses to extract an extra £ 8 o million 
a year in rent. 

Higher Government subsidies must be paid as long as more 
fundamental steps are not taken to lower rents. Higher 
subsidies are a means whereby it is possible to meet the growing 
demands of Council tenants against high rents. Local Councils 
themselves should add their voice to those of the tenants and 
should demand that the Government foots the bill, rather than 
trying to justify rent increases by their own financial diffi¬ 
culties, as is too often the case at present. If a few Labour 
Councils acted in the spirit of George Lans]:)ury and the Poplar 
councillors when they marched to jail rather than increase the 
rates, we should soon see the money being found to enable the 
rents to be lowered, just as the Government gave in to the 
Poplar councillors. 

Local Rates 

The Government makes it a condition of paying a subsidy 
on a new house or flat, that the Local Authority should also 
pay one out of the local rates (this annual rates subsidy usually 
being one-third of that from the Exchequer). This means 
that the individual as a ratepayer is also paying to keep 
housing a profitable investment for the private interests 
concerned. He is paying for the failure of the Government to 
take steps to reduce this tribute. The position is especially 
ludicrous for that housing which was built and paid for out of 
taxation; the Government continues to receive the interest 
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out of the rents which it does not have to pay out again, yet a 
subsidy is paid out of the local rates to help keep down the 
rents which are high precisely because of the rate of interest! 

The payment of rates subsidies seemed easier to accept 
when, in the years after the war, local authorities were con¬ 
structing virtually all the new housing and the dwellings, in 
theory at any rate, were allocated strictly according to need. 
Now that the housing situation has deteriorated and it is more 
a matter of‘every man for himself’, it is not difhcult to under¬ 
stand the resentment to rates sul)sidies of say, a family who 
have solved their own housing problem by purchasing a house 
and who are themselves finding it a struggle to make ends 
meet. Their rates are going up, and they are continually being 
reminded that they are subsidising other people’s housing. In 
reality, local housing sul)sidics only form a small pjoportion 
of the local budget, usually about is. in the but this does 
not affect the principle, that as long as subsidies are necessary 
they must be the responsibility ol the Government and the 
whole subsidy should be paid by the Excheejuer. 1 his has been 
accepted in certain ol the New Fowns where the local Gorpora- 
tions do not have a rates fund to call on ; and for requisitioned 
houses where the Exchequer pays the whole of the difference 
between the rents paid by the tenants and the payments made 
to the owner in the form of a subsidy. (It is this, no doubt, 
which explains the great concern of the Tory Government to 
derequisition these houses as quickly as possible and, until this 
can be done, to raise the rents of the tenants.) 

It is often argued that new Council houses produce more 
rates, therefore local finances are helped generally, and this 
minimises the effects of subsidising them. II this is true, it only 
illustrates the unfairness of the local rating system which puts 
an unfair burden on the smaller householder—for the rates 
paid should be returned in the form of additional public 
services to the householder. In reality local subsidies are 
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intended as a brake on local authority expenditure. If a local 
authority has a financial commitment for each house it 
builds, it will not be too reckless in spending public money. 
Indeed under present conditions there is the danger that a 
local authority will lower the total subsidy on a house—its own 
rates subsidy and the subsidy it receives from the Exchequer 
proportionately—and force the tenant to pay the difference. 
This has already been attempted by at least one Council and 
we can only assume its extension would not be unwelcome to a 
Tory Government. 

However, the relief from paying subsidies on housing 
would have little effect on the serious financial position of 
many local authorities today. They are feeling the effects of 
rising costs as a result of the rearmament policy, and generally 
rates are going up and up. As we have seen, rates form a big 
proportion of the weekly rent paid by the tenant in a Council 
dwelling, but the matter is of no less concern to a tenant in a 
house owned by a private landlord, or to the owner occupier. 
The subject concerns many other spheres of activity of local 
authorities beyond housing and is therefore largely outside 
the scope of this book, but certain further points can be 
briefly considered here. 

A measure which would assist considerably in the present 
situation would be the repeal of the De-rating Act under 
which local industries arc relieved of three-quarters of their 
share of the rates. This Act was introduced in 1929 by Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain as a temporary ‘sacrifice* by the resi¬ 
dential ratepayers, to help private industrialists in the slump 
conditions which were then developing. Its retention until 
now means in effect, that private enterprise has been sub¬ 
sidised all that time by the local ratepayers. There should be 
an immediate end to de-rating and this would mean, on the 
average, a reduction of about 2s. in the £ in rates all over the 
country. In the long run, a ‘cheap money* policy, which we 
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have already discussed, would have its effects on reducing 
local expenditure (and therefore the rates) on every project 
for which local authorities borrow money. 

But even these measures would still leave the fundamental 
weakness of the rating system. Contrary to income tax, which 
is based on ability to pay, in tlieir rates the poorest pay a much 
larger proportion of their income than the richest, and the 
large working class families (who are out of income tax on 
this account) pay higher rates than tlie small families because 
they occupy a larger house or more rooms. It can be estimated 
that the working class pay 35 per cent, of all rate income of 
local authorities and the working class and the lower middle 
class together, some 50 per cent. On the other hand the 
well-to-do pay not more than 8 per cent. I'his can be contrasted 
with income tax, when in 1951 those with incomes under £^00 
contributed 17 per cent, of all the tax, while those with incomes 
of over £2,000 contributed 43 per cent. I'his inequality of 
rates as a system ol taxation can only be eliminated entirely 
when a system of local income tax is substituted. This, to¬ 
gether with the payment by local industry of its due share of 
the rates, would result in very considerable reductions in the 
rates paid by tenants of new Council dwellings and so in the 
level of their weekly gross rent. 

Thus a ‘cheap money’ policy and a system of local income 
tax to replace the antiquated system of rating now, are the 
means whereby the finances of local authorities can be put on a 
sound footing. And it is essential that their present financial 
diflaculties should be eased and the level of rates reduced, if 
the housing problem is to be resolutely tackled and rents arc 
to be lowered. For local authorities arc the means through 
which more housing will be provided and their activities and 
responsibilities must be very greatly increased—not least, as 
we shall sec, in the building of the dwellings themselves. 
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Other profits in the rent 

We shaJJ be considering in some detail later the steps that 
must be taken to reduce the costs of building, and to eliminate 
the costs of land. Here we can apply certain figures to our two 
examples, in order to illustrate the effects of measures of this 
sort on the w^eekly rent. 

The Third Report of the official Girdwood Coniinittee 
showed that the average cost of providing a house in October, 
1951, w^as 3(^1,690, including cost of land, architects’ and sur¬ 
veyors’ fees, etc. The building cost was divided as follows: 


Labour 429 

Materials H79 

Plant 23 

Builders overheads and profit 119 


Total for building the house 
Cost of site development ^oroportion of roads, 

sewers, etc.) 165 


It can be shown that not less than ^^214 of the building 
cost of /'i,450, is accounted for, directly by profits going into 
private pockets. Tins figure is made up as follow^s: /,'59 profit 
to builders merchants (based on figures in the official Simon 
Committee Report) which would lie eliminated if local 
authorities were allowed to purchase materials direct from the 
manufacturers at the same rales as are obtained by the 
merchants. /'yG profit to the materials manufacturers (based 
f>n an average profit of 10.9 per cent, for similar industries 
given in the ninety-sixth Inland Revenue Report). profit 
to the builder (based on an average pirofit for builders of 5.5 
per cent, given in the same report). 
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These profits of ^^214 represent about 15 per cent, of the 
cost of building. They leave the figures of overheads and 
operating expenses as they are at present; they do not take 
into account the effects of the backwardness and bad organisa¬ 
tion of the industry; they leave the various ‘hidden’ profits, 
high expenses, directors’ fees, etc., especially important in the 
powerful materials manufacturing concerns. It is of interest to 
note however, that if the wages of the building workers were 
actually to be increased by 15 per cent., the amount of these 
profits would still be over 10 per cent, of the building cost. 

If these proporlions of profits were to be eliminated in the 
case of our two examples, we would find that the cost of the 
^^1,700 house would he reduced to 1,483 and the ^^'2,850 
flat to about /^2,500. Further, if measures were put into 
operation to ensure that the local authority obtained the land 
free of cost and its cost were not included in the rents, the total 
expenditure on the house would be reduced to /^i,458 and that 
on the flat to /^2,i 5o. Based on our previous figures of rents at 
2 per cent, interest, the weekly gross rent of the house would be 
reduced to 175. and the rent of the flat would be down to fli*. a 
weekl These figures again assume that the present rate of 
subsidy remains and demonstrate the fallacy ol' the contention 
that the only way to get rents down is to have more and more 
subsidies. The rent of the house wilhout any subsidies whatso¬ 
ever, for instance, would be ^ibout 31s. a week compared wath a 
present subsidised rent of 30s. 

But the object of measures to deal with the building 
industry is not only to bring down costs, and so reduce rents; 
it is also to increase the output of new dwellings. This we 
should now consider in some detail. 
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BUILDING MORE HOUSES 

WHO HAS NOT walchccl the new Council houses or flats in their 
district going up. How slowly the buildings seem to take shape 
—especially to people whose names are on the waiting lists! 
But the building worker laying the bricks, or pouring the 
concrete, or hanging the doors, is but carrying out the last 
stage of a complex process involved in building. Let us look 
into this process a little closer and picture just what does 
happen on a building job—say a local authority housing 
scheme in one of our towns or cities, a scheme involving the 
construction of two or three blocks of flats. 

Firstly, the materials. There is a lorry load of cement 
being unloaded. You need not bother to look on the bag for 
what is inside is all the same. Whatever it says outside, it will 
have come from a factory of the Cement Makers’ Federation. 
A load of bricks ? If you are in the South of England, it is most 
likely they are Flettons I’roni one of those huge works in the 
London area; even if they are from a local brickworks, this 
has probably been bought up by another big concern. A 
consignment of metal windows—whatever name they might 
have on them they have almost certainly come from a firm in 
the ring. 

And so we could go on. The building materials manu¬ 
facturers are either most highly monopolised, or they are in 
rings, trading associations and so forth, in order to keep up 
prices and control production. Listen to the words of one who 
should know—Sir George Burt, chairman of Mowlems one 
of the biggest building contractors—T do not know of a 
material used in housing of which the selling price of manu- 
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facture is not controlled by a combine, ring or other selling 
arrangement’. The materials-producing firms have a grip on 
the industry from top to bottom. Whoever builds anywhere 
must use their products. Their profits keep up the rents— 
and more than half the cost of building a new dwelling is in the 
cost of the materials. 

But somebody else gets a rake off as well. That lorry load 
of sanitary fittings, the sinks and basins for the new dwellings, 
has come straight from the makers at Stoke-on-Trent. Now in 

your town is a certain Messrs. - and Sons, Builders 

Merchants. They have not seen this particular load, but they 
get 20 per cent, or more on the price. Even if the builder tried 
to order direct from the works, it is quite likely he would have 
been referred to a local builders’ merchant; then the con¬ 
signment would have gone through their books and they would 
still get their percentage. 

Then for the building job itself, Messrs.-and Co. will 

be on the board in front, but in fact several firms are at work. 

Messrs. - will be doing the concrete floors. Another 

firm will be carrying out the roof tiling, another the plastering, 
perhaps the plumbing work and certainly the electrical 
installation. There might even be a firm who supplies the labour 
only and which is building the brickwork, or perhaps is just 
doing the pointing to the brickwork. It is quite normal on 
building jobs for anything over half the work to be done by 
specialist or sub-contracting firms. They all make their 
separate profits and each has its own staff and office, the 
cost of which also comes out of the prices they charge for the 
particular parts of the building they have in hand. If one of 
them is late in starting or is too busy on some other job, our 
housing contract can enter one of these stages of paralysis that 
seems to hit many housing schemes today. 

The builder, then, directs these sub-contracting firms and 
has to ensure that they do their work on time. Needless to 
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say he gets a rcike off too (in Scotland and some other parts of 
the country, in order to avoid this additional profit the Council 
will have separate contracts with the builder and the main 
specialist firms, although this results in the builder not even 
being in control of the whole job). 1 he builder himself, 
employing his own labour, usually prepares the ground, does 
the drains, builds the walls, carries out all the carpentry work, 
fits in the joinery delivered from the joinery works and does the 
decorating. Even so, it is likely that some, at least, of the 
equipment he uses is hired—scaffolding, hoists, bulldozers. 
Thus another type of firm enters the picture, tlie plant-hiring 
firm. 

The builder’s foreman, the general foreman or agent, will 
be in charge, d'hcre is a nice new car outside his office, and so 
his boss is probal)ly f)n tlie job. If not, you can be pretty sure 
it belongs to otic of tlie sulicontracting firms. Around tlie job 
somewhere will l)(‘ the Clerk of Works, lie is paid by the local 
authority and is doing his job of making sure the builder is 
doing what his contract says he ought to, and there might be a 
building inspector or district surveyor from the Council 
doing much the same tiling, perhaps testing tlie drains, or 
inspecting a wall or a floor to make certain it is not too badly 
built. And you might sec someone from the architect’s office, 
the man who has designed tlie buildings and prepared the 
drawings, and who instructs the builder and takes ultimate 
responsibility. It is more than likely tliat the builder is telling 
him that some detail drawing the architect has prepared will 
mean an extra cost and the work is not included in the Bill of 
Quantities. These Bills list, in very great detail, the various 
items of work to be carried out by all the trades; they form a 
lengthy document, perhaps longer than the whole of this book, 
and they are the basis of the contract between the builder and 
the Council. They have been prepared by someone else yet— 
he quantity surveyors, 
t 
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Sometimes the relations between these various parties are, 
to say the least, quite strained, especially when the builder has 
more work on than he can handle, or if he has put in a low 
price in his tender to make sure of getting the job (perhaps 
because his creditors are knocking or the bank has said it will 
have to reduce his overdraft). His tendency to skimp the 
work will then be greater and he will continually be on the 
look-out for extra payments for work he claims is additional to 
his contract. Half-a-dozen or more builders will have tendered 
in competition with each other for the job, and the preparation 
for this tendering will have meant months of work by the 
architects and quantity surveyors. It is rarely that a sizeable 
urban housing scheme ever commences within twelve months 
of the Council instructing the architect to proceed, and the 
time from the Council deriding to acquire the site is very much 
longer than tliis. 

It is a curious thought that, with all this hierarchy, the 
building workers themselves, the men who through their skill 
and ci*aft luring the building into being, know least what they 
are building. Many of the bricklayers on the job have probably 
never seen a drawing, but are only told by their foreman to 
build a certain piece of walling and just get on with it. Some 
of the men no doubt arc hanging about because certain 
materials are not arriving or the sub-contractors have not 
turned up; and when they do, everyone will be falling over one 
another and the electricians will be telling the foreman that 
the holes in the floor have been left in the wrong place, and the 
scaffolding of the flooring contractor will be in the way of 
everyone else. Perhaps there is ‘trouble’ on the job nearly all 
have a dispute at some stage or another. The builder will not 
put up a decent canteen, or the foreman has been trying 
things out with the steward and the men are threatening to 
call in the organiser. In any case many of them are probably 
wondering how long the job is going to last, and whether they 
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should get a job on that other new contract that is starting at 
the other end of the town. For only a proportion of the workers 
can reckon on carrying on with the same firm; and one or two 
might have already had a shot at ‘being on their own^ or 
doing odd repair jobs and decorations in their spare time, and 
arc wondering whether to try it again. 

So you, who arc waiting for a new home, would be quite 
entitled to ask, is this the way to get speedy building at low 
cost, is this the way to get more housing? You might wonder 
why materials still do not arrive on lime, and why measures arc 
not taken to curb the price rings. And why does not your 
Council itself do the building and have its own building 
department and cut out the muddle and the sub-contracting 
and all the rest. But perhaps it is because you arc only a 
layman, you cannot understand the problems, your ideas no 
doubt are quite unworkable . . . or is what you arc thinking 
just plain comrnonsense ? 

The grip of the materials rnanxfacturers 

Speedy building is essentially a matter of good organisa¬ 
tion—getting the materials and components at the right time 
and the efficient handling of them on the job. But if you were to 
ask either the general foreman or the building workers on our 
job why it has taken such a long time, the first answer you 
would probably get would be the shortage and late arrival of 
materials (and the operatives would certainly add, muddles 
and lack of organisation by the builder). 

The situation on materials has, at times, bordered on the 
fantastic. For instance, steel is a raw material for armaments, 
and so housing has suffered; particularly in 1951, many 
housing blocks stood for months uncompleted for lack of it. 
As a result the Government directed that a minimum of steel 
should be used in building and encouraged architects to use 
alternative materials, particularly bricks. What was the 
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position less than two years later? As much steel as anybody 
wanted was available, but bricks had become impossible to 
obtain! As for bricks themselves, they have a similar chequered 
history. There were brick famines soon after the war, but in 
1948 there ^vas a brick 'surplus’ and at that time labour was 
actually stood off by the In ick makers for fear the dreaded 
situation of‘over-prodiK tion’ might arise. I he Government of 
course, just accepts the situation—it even assumes more 
shortages will be coming. Mr. Macmillan, the Minister of 
Housing, could state at the lory Party Conference in 1953 * 
‘Last year there was a shortage ol steel, this year there has been 
a shortage of bricks and cement, and next year it will be 
something else.’ 

Now that the controls instituted during the w.u' have been 
almost wholly dropi)ed, there is not even the scnVolance of any 
Government control over production, dlie mauufacture of 
materials is in the hands of private firms each operating for 
their own profit, but most of them joined in nearly a hundred 
separate trade associations or rings which cover the production 
of every conceivable item used in building. What impels 
competing firms to work together in this way ^ They can keep 
up their profits l:)y agreeing on measures to prevent the selling 
prices of their products falling and if they are strong enough, 
they can deal with any non-complying firm which starts to 
lower prices. This leads to a control over the total amount of 
the production of a particular material to prevent too much 
being manufactured in case ‘the bottom falls out of the market . 
Such arrangements tend to prevent new and up-to-date 
methods being adopted. Good profits can still be made in any 
case and there is no urge to invest these in modernising fac¬ 
tories. 

To a greater or lesser degree, these arc the objects of the 
various rings and associations. And these include not only vast 
concerns like the Cement Makers’ Federation which covers 
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lOO per cent, of the cement produced, or the Asbestos Cement 
Manufacturers Association covering 95 per cent, of output or 
the Sheet Glass Manufacturers’ Association covering 100 per 
cent. But even the bolts on your doors are produced by firms 
in the Door Bolt Manuhicturcrs Association with 80 per cent, 
of the total production under their control; 95 per cent, of the 
locks are by the British Lock and Latch Manufacturers* 
Association; the lead traps to your sink and basin by the Lead 
Trap Association, with 100 per cent, of the output. 

Anyone in the industry who keeps his eyes open can sec 
what is happening. Your Council might feel quite satisfied 
with its procedure in obtaining competitive tenders for every¬ 
thing and when C[ notations arrive they are opened with due 
ceremony by the Chairman of the committee. But the architect 
obtaining quotations for, say, some components in a new 
housing scheme, should be well aware that the firms who are 
supposed to be in free competition have got together and laid 
down their minimum price. The scandal is so obvious that, at 
different times, even Government committees have l)een forced 
to enquire into things. As long ago as 1921, an ofiicial com¬ 
mittee investigating light castings used in building reported that 
‘such monopolistic control over an industry was so open to 
abuse as to make it a menace to tlie community.’ The first 
Labour Government was quite aware of the situation in 1924 
when it unsuccessfully attempted to control prices. In 1948 
the Simon Committee exposed numerous practices which it 
clearly showed ‘are not in the national interest* and found that 
restrictive agreements operated ‘throughout virtually the whole 
field of building materials and components’. The Monopolies 
Commission w^as set up to deal with such cases and although 
a monopoly is deemed to exist where one-third only of a 
product is in the hands of one group, until 1952 only one had 
been investigated in the building industry, that of rainwater 
goods. This report is an indictment of the men who manipulate 
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industry to their own profit, and confirnis much which is 
going on in other and more important spheres. The ring firms 
even went so far as to surreptitiously set up a firm, before the 
war, called Housing Castings Ltd., whose sole purpose was to 
undercut competitors and drive them out of business! 


Within this network of associations, arc the major monopoly 
concerns—large firms or groups ol firms financially connected, 
who produce such a proportion of the total output of their 
product, that they can directly control its production in their 
own interests. These monopolies are closely linked with City 
finance and it is through them that monop()ly' capitalism has 
its grip on the building industry as a whole. 

Cement could be taken as an example. Cement itself is a 
material easy to produce- all that is required are deposits, in a 
suitable form, of clay and limestone and coal with which to 
burn them. But the history of the industry is one of amalgama¬ 
tions, the buying up of small works, of price wars to ruin 
competitors. (How many remember Red Iriangle cement 
before the war and the undercutting by ‘Blue Circle’, how ‘Red 
Triangle’ became bankrupt and were taken over by the 
Banks and finally purchased l)y the present monopoly.) The 
Simon Report of 1948 The Dislribulion oj' huildnig A4uIcticlIs and 
CoTtiponcnls^ pointed out that th(‘ Clement Makers federation, 
with a membership of only sixteeni firms whose holdings are 
closely interlocked, now represents the whole of the cement 
industry of this country. The same report also pointed out, 
for instance, that only three firms produce sheet and plate 
glass and two of these are subsidiaries of the first, and the 
Metal Window Manufacturers Association is dominated by a 
few large producers. 

Such concerns make huge profits. Associated Portland 
Cement had trading profits of over £\ i million in 1952 (and 
at least three other firms all in the Cement Makers’ Federation 
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had profits of well over £i million each). Turner and Newell, 
in asbestos, had trading profits exceeding £i^ million. And 
there are large firms who dominate many spheres of materials 
production. The Wall Paper Manufacturers made over £2^ 
million, three paint firms each made over £\ million, five 
firms in metal windows and metal products made similar 
amounts and the London Brick Co. and British Plasterboard, 
over £i \million each. Other monopoly concerns like Imperial 
Chemical Industries and large steel firms, have very con¬ 
siderable interests in production for the building industry. 

There is only one possible method of dealing with such 
monopolies; they must be taken over as going conce^rns and 
operated in the interests of production for the people instead 
of for private profit; they must be nationalised. But it must be 
nationalisation with the full participation of the workers 
concerned; the enterprises must be operated in their interests 
and not with the object of continuing to pay the old share¬ 
holders through bonds given to them in compensation. Then 
the industries theniselvcs would be freed to develop, the main 
strength of monopoly capitalism in building would be under 
the control of the people and an increasing quantity of 
materials at less cost would be assured. 

Timber is a material in a spccicil category; it is the only 
important material used in building which is imported and not 
manufactured at home. Its import and handling is in the hands 
of private agents, importers and merchants, and when the 
w^artime Government controls wTie removed in 1951, it was 
not long before its price rose by about 50 per cent. The 
importing of timber particularly softwoods, must be taken out 
of the hands of private interests w^ho profit at the expense of the 
people, and must be handled by a Government agency. To¬ 
gether with a trading policy which would make available 
timber from Russia and Northern Europe, an adequate 
supply of timber at low^r cost would be assured. (This 
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traditional source of supply for this country has been almost 
wholly sealed off at the behest of the United States and much 
of our timber has had to be paid for in dollars). We would 
also obtain better timber; for Russian and Baltic softwoods 
arc of the highest quality whereas with our present supplies 
from North America carpenters have had to build with 
timber which pre-war, would have been thrown out. There 
have even been Ministry instructions on the art of using poor 
timber, and how to frame it up so that the defects will least 
affect the structure—all this, of course, will show on the amount 
of money that local authorities will be forced to spend on 
maintenance in years to come. 

Over the whole range of the production of materials, all 
practices which are aimed at keeping up the level of prices and 
restricting production, all rings and price fixing associations, 
must be made illegal. The Government must make use of its 
powers under the Housing and Building Materials Act 
(introduced after the war by the Labour Government and 
hardly put into operation) and enter the field of production 
itself. Local authorities should be encouraged to do so the same 
opening up local enterprises to serve their own construction 
work—the obtaining of ballast, production of precast concrete 
units, etc. The situation must be ended where pru ate patents 
hold up the large scale application of new methods or com¬ 
ponents; and in building there are innumerable examples. 
Individual inventors should certainly be liberally rewarded, 
but new developments must become public property and be 
utilised to the full in the interests of the housing of the people. 

By such means the production of materials can be greatly 
increased and the costs of new housing can be lowered. 

The builders^ merchants 

The building industry is unlike any other major industry. 
The thousand and one components and materials required 
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for the finished product are produced in many factories, as 
they might be in engineering for an aeroplane or a motor car, 
but it is an industry without an assembly shop. More pre¬ 
cisely, the assembly, the building together, takes place in every 
village and town in the country by builders ol all sorts, large 
or small, who work independently and form no part of the 
organisation of the producing hrms. flence in building the 
peculiar importanc:c of the niiddlenien, the builders mer¬ 
chants, to whom the producers can send a steady flow of 
materials and Ifom whose stores local builders can get their 
materials as they require them. 

The merchants have taken advantage of this to gain for 
themselves a unique position in olitaining materials at cheap 
rates from the manufacturers. Some ol these builders’ mer¬ 
chants are large, with branches in many towns, the majority 
are small, local firms; but all of them are in organisations 
which have a series of agreements between merchants and 
manufacturers. Under these agreements the merchants under¬ 
take not to sell materials under the published list prices, while 
in return, the manufacturers supply the merchants with 
materials at preferential rates and with special discounts that 
they give to no other Imyer. The builders’ merchants also make 
themselves indispensai)l(‘ to the small builder by giving him 
financial credit whereby he can delay his payment for the 
materials he obtains, and this credit is one of the reasons why 
small builders can operate with so little capital. It was by this 
means that a very great deal of the speculative house building 
was carried out before the war. 

The justification for the builders’ merchants is the services 
they are supposed to give in keeping a stock of all the many 
materials a builder might require, arranging proper deliveries, 
or giving technical advice on alternative materials and com¬ 
ponents. In practice, and especially today, many of the 
materials never enter the merchants’ stores—they are delivered 
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direct to the sites but the merchants still get their profits. The 
whole question was exhaustively examined in 1948 in the 
official Simon Report, and it was there pointed out that a 
normal profit on a material was between 20 and 30 per cent. 
After allowing for all a merchant’s expenses, he made an 
annual profit of over 20 per cent, on his capital which even 
the Report had no hesitation in stating, is grossly excessive. 
The sums received by merchants alone must exceed 10 per 
cent, of the cost of a new house, which could mean several 
shillings on the weekly rent. The same report also shows that 
profits of builders merchants are higher than before tlie war, 
the largest merchants having gainc-d the most. No wonder 
cases were reported of local builders’ merchants who were 
able to forego debts running into many thousands of pounds 
from builders who had become bankrupt, and yet were still 
able to carry on. 

Some of the larger local authorities make arrangements 
with the manufacturers and purchase direct from them in 
bulk and so are able to dispense with the services of the 
merchants. By doing so they make very considerable savings 
on the costs of materials as compared with obtaining them 
through normal channels. Nevertheless, so powerfully do the 
agreements between the manufacturers and the mei chants 
operate, that, evtm so, local authorities cannot obtain 
materials at the preferential rates given to the merchants, 
even if their orders are large and steady. Thus the largest 
housing authority in the country might be paying more than 
the builders’ merchant round the corner. Such a situation 
cannot be tolerated. Measures must be taken to make illegal 
all agreements between merchants and manufacturers which 
give them preferential terms or special discounts. The cost of 
materials must be decided solely on the quantities delivered 
and the regularity of the orders, and these price lists must be 
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public knowledge and not hidden in confidential and secret 
agreements as is the case at present. 

With such measures the builders’ merchants would do 
business precisely to the extent to which they were able to 
give real service; they would still have an important role 
to play in serving the small builders who themselves would 
benefit by the lowered costs of materials. On the other hand, 
with the development of a housing programme, local authori¬ 
ties would obtain materials in bulk direct from their source to a 
greater and greater extent. They would be able to give steady 
and growing orders and these would be of vital importance in 
planning the production of materials. Thus the profits of the 
middleman would be eliminated from the cost of building, and 
so from the rents. 

Private builders and public housing 

Private building firms construct nearly all local authority 
dwellings today—the exception being those housing schemes 
which are carried out by Direct Labour departments of local 
Councils and, on the whole, these are not operating on a large 
scale. Yet building firms as they now function, comprise one 
of the most backward of our industries, an industry quite 
unsuited to modern needs. The efficiency of builders—that is 
the extent to which they make use of modern technical and 
scientific knowledge has increased but little over the last 
hundred years. The only significant development before 1914 
was the introduction of woodworking machinery at the 
beginning of the century. Between the wars, mechanical 
equipment on the job itself was introduced, (the increased 
output was about balanced by the reduction in working hours 
won by the operatives) and recently this trend has increased as 
a result of the general shortage of labour in relation to the work 
in hand. Yet the industry still largely remains mediaeval in 
many of its processes. 
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Building is one of the largest of our industries with a 
labour force of over a million; it comprises a vast collection of 
separate private firms which in total actually number more 
than 100,000. These firms range from the one man decorator 
to huge contractors like Wimpeys and MacAlpines whose 
names are known throughout the land; and they include 
numerous sub-contractors and specialist firms, all of whom find 
a place in the trade for the profits they can get out of it. About 
a quarter of the total labour force is in small firms with less 
than ten workers each. At the other extreme there are forty 
or so large contractors each employing more than 1,500 
operatives. Excluding the one man concerns over a third of the 
firms in number are sub-contractors or specialists of some sort. 

How then does a local authority deal with this jungle of 
private interests when it embarks on the construction of a 
new housing scheme? Its attitude is ultimately determined 
by the Treasurer and the Town Clerk, under the watchful eye 
of the Treasury in Whitehall, and is based on the principle of 
economy in spending public funds. The lowest possible tender 
must be obtained from a builder pricing in open competition, 
the Council must be financially protected (for instance against 
the builder going bankrupt before he has finished the job) and 
the builder must be tied up legally so that he cannot wriggle 
out of his obligations. All too often this leads to the execution 
of a job developing into a battle of wits—with the builder 
usually getting the last laugh. For the builders have made sure 
that the contract they have been asked to sign bears their 
interests in mind. So there are complicated legal arrangements 
whereby increases in costs of materials and any rises in wages 
are paid for by the Council, and not the builder. And we have 
yet to hear of a case where the financial penalties for delays 
in completion have been actually enforced against a builder. 
Even if the reason is quite patently his muddle and bad 
organisation, he can always plead difficulties in getting 
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materials, or other ‘conditions beyond his control’—which 
include not only bad weather but the ‘labour troubles’ he has 
had on the job. 

The system of tendering even accentuates the chaos in the 
industry. It means that a builder cannot plan ahead, he can 
never be sure when he will be getting his next job. When he 
does obtain a contract he works under the precise instructions 
of the arcliitect, who has had to prepare all his drawings 
without even knowing which builder will be employed. So any 
proposals the builder might have had for different methods or 
techniques can never be adopted, and as architects generally 
are isolated from the practical side of building, this hardly 
contributes to the development ol' the industry. Furthermore, 
builders are often not even willing to tender for Council jol)s 
if other work is about—they hold that local authorities, 
because of their standing orders and the vigilant eye of the 
Treasurer, tend to interpret the contract inflexibly and to the 
letter, wliereas a private architect can more easily take 
decisions. Most of them would prefer commercial work 
anyway; the tenders arc usually limited in number and they 
are Iniilding for business men who are more of their own way 
of thinking and theins(‘l\T‘s understand that all business, 
including building, is only really carried on for proht. 

We cannot afford to accept these methods of building and 
radical steps must be taken if more houses are to be built at 
lower cost. So we must give some thought to the reasons w^hy 
building is in such a parlous state. 

The process of building 

The work involved in building is, fundamentally, that of 
assembly; materials, made or prepared in various factories 
clsew'here, are mixed and applied, components are built in and 
fixed, in every locality, in every city, town and village, in the 
country. (This is not to say that the ‘know how’ of building is 
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unskilled, indeed the very reverse is true. The skill of the 
bricklayer and the carpenter and the very tools they use, have 
developed over hundreds of years, even though today there is 
very much less of the ‘fashioning’ of materials on a building 
job than was the case in the past.) So building is essentially a 
local industry. The work in any district is, in general, carried 
out by the building workers of that district; and this will also 
apply when large scale building and reconstruction for the 
people is in band. For example when a London builder today 
undertakes a large job in a provincial town, the bulk of the 
work is actually carried out by local workers recruited on the 
spot (except for those towns where local lal)our is short and 
workers arc imported, and on works of a very large civil 
engineering character). Repairs and alterations to old buildings 
built in previous generations are also continuously in hand. 
This accentuates the local character of !)uilding; it also means 
that the industry always has one fool in the past. 

Further the process of ])uildiiig is not continuous. The 
various trades appear on a job, do their particular bit of work 
and pass on. So the industry is based on casual labour and 
traditionally relied on a pool of unemployed so that ‘hands* 
could be taken on as required. The organisation of building 
work is therefore of key importance—and the work has to be 
carried out in the very difficult conditions of open sites, each 
diff erent from the last and each with its own peculiar problems. 

What then are the real assets of a private building firm, 
whether large or small which enables it to take on building 
jobs? Firstly, its plant and equipment. Nearly always at least 
a proportion of this is hired for particular contracts. Large 
builders own extensive equipment, but even these firms still 
hire to a considerable extent. Secondly are the yards, work¬ 
shops and offices of the firm. More often than not these arc 
inadequate and old fashioned. But large builders might have 
their own joinery works and probably own a number of 
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specialist firms such as electrical and pre-cast concrete firms, 
who will also carry out work as sub-contractors to other firms. 
The third asset of a private builder is the firm’s key personnel 
through whom the contracts are organised; the surveyors, 
foremen, regular charge hands and operatives who form the 
core of the casual labour force on a building job. 

So builders can operate with relatively little capital. They 
have no expensive factories or machinery to provide, and they 
receive payments for a job while it is being built. Fliey must 
have the ready cash to pay the wages; the rest they can 
manage by getting credit or overdrafts from the bank. The 
equipment can be hired, sub-contractors can be employed who 
can be paid at a later date. The old-fashioned country 
builders who did everything on the job themselves and took a 
pride in it, are giving way to firms who are merely financial 
manipulators and who, if they had the chance, would sublet 
everything on the job from the drains to the painting. Wc all 
know how the small man can set up in business with a few 
ladders and trestles and start doing odd jobs, and we have 
already seen how the builders’ merchants assist the small 
builder to carry on. But even large builders work on credit to 
a very considerable extent. 

Private builders organised in this way cannot take full 
advantage of technical developments in building or of new 
methods of construction. Under present conditions the answer 
has been found in the growth of another type of sub-contractor, 
the specialist firm which undertakes work of a special or 
technical nature on behalf of the builder. Such firms might 
hold a patent or licence for some new method of construction 
or finish. There are for instance, concrete floors of innumerable 
kinds, .special methods of roofing and so on. Specialist firms 
even undertake to build the whole of the concrete structure of a 
building; and heating and electrical firms usually design the 
installation as well as carrying out the work. The services o 
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these firms are available to all builders and in all parts of the 
country, and they offset the advantages his large organisation 
might give to a big builder. But it is this multiplicity of firms 
which is an important factor in keeping up the costs of building. 

In the same way plant hiring firms also, now play an 
important role. Every type of equipment is lured on a large 
scale, excavators, hoists, dumpers, cranes, scaffolding and 
shuttering, etc. The developments in mechanical plant have 
been mainly in machines which directly replace labour on the 
site, the most outstanding being earth moving machinery, 
scrapers, trenchers, bulldozers, etc., as well as mixers, hoists 
and so on. These do work previously carried out by hand by 
unskilled labour; but they have not basically changed the 
process or the organisation of building work. On the other hand 
is the tipparently inexplicable fact that many new develop¬ 
ments which would obviously increase output are not adopted. 
For instance, tower cranes, which at last can l>e seen on housing 
jobs in this country (and have even appeared on TV as a new 
innovation) have been available for years on the Continent 
and are used on a very large scale indeed for the construction 
of housing blocks in the Soviet Union, But sample cranes had 
to be imported into this country by the Ministry of Works and 
all their virtues demonstrated, before one or two contractors 
would venture to use one. For they are so speedy and efficient 
in feeding the Job with materials that the work must be well 
organised and if full advantage is to be taken of them, site 
planning must be of an altogether higher order; and there 
would be important effects on the planned delivery and 
crating of materials. Builders have no real urge to make this 
effort, and on the w'hole are quite incapable of doing so. 

The changing fortunes of builders 

The building industry is in a continual state of flux—new 
builders continually coming into existence at the bottom, and 
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a growth and wane amongst established firms. A few large jobs 
successfully carried out can transform a firm in a very short 
time—but on the other hand they might send a builder 
bankrupt. Thus many of the very biggest contractors today 
were hardly more than large speculative builders and housing 
estate developers before the war who were able to increase 
their capital and plant by undertaking Government contracts 
—the building of service camps, aerodromes, etc.—during 
the war. 

It is true that builders now are doing v^ery well, there is 
plenty of work about and profits are good. But there is always 
this uncertainty of the future, so one ol)ject oi all builders is 
to assure tlieinselves of steady work which competitive tender¬ 
ing can never provide. To many small and medium builders 
speculative house-building is the answer; and it has the 
further advantage that additional profits can be made in 
selling the houses as well as building them while the capital is 
made available by the building societies; and the builder is 
untrammelled by contracts or specifications and there is no 
architect to supervise the building and reject shoddy work. 
Large builders have other methods to exploit; they make a 
market for themselves for instance, by adopting special or 
patent methods of construction suitable to their plant and 
organisation and selling these to local authorities and others in 
all parts of the country—a special type of house say, or a 
patent method of constructing schools. Many large builders 
arc in the export and colonial market and producing pre¬ 
fabricated houses and other buildings. Some themselves 
manufacture materials or components for general sale and 
own sub-contrcicting firms; there are examples of financial 
connections between large contractors and established 
material producing concerns; some large contractors are 
parties to business deals and invest money in commercial 
buildings they construct themselves. 
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These large contractors are powerful concerns and, 
although nearly all builders are still private companies, from 
those which are public companies and so have to publish their 
accounts, we can see the huge profits made by some of these 
large firms. Wirnpey’s trading profits for instance were nearly 

million in 1952, nearly double those of the year before. 
Laing’s exceeded £i million while Mowlem’s and Trollope 
and Coles were runners up. Although large firms have the 
advantages of greater capital and often extensive plant, when 
they are operating at any distance the advantages of the local 
builders come into play (except ol‘course in the case of very 
large contracts beyond the capacity of any but the largest 
contractor). So it is not possible to establish a national 
monopoly in building. Builders generally limit their activities 
to certain classes of work and the attempts of the large con¬ 
tractors to monopolise the industry by exploiting some new 
systems of construction can nev^er have more than a limited 
success because of the nature of building itself. The plums in 
the way of harbour works, American refinery plants and large 
Government contracts are the monopoly of the largest 
contractors. They often do not undertake housing—except the 
big civil engineering and main sew^age work involved, some 
major housing schemes in and around the cities and large 
estates where their own patent type of house is built. 

The grow^th of a building firm does not usually involve the 
swallowing up or amalgamating with other firms as might be 
the case in other industries. A growing firm builds up its own 
organisation. When a builder gets into financial difficulties he 
is left to peter out or go bankrupt and his plant is simply 
disposed of at an auction sale. So we find that builders are 
poorly organised amongst themselves compared with the 
material manufacturers or the merchants. Their largest 
Federation, the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, has only a membership of about 12,000 and in all 
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their organisations it is significant that the largest firms do not 
play a really dominant role. Of course there is collusion 
between builders when it suits them, as shown recently in the 
examples of the activities of certain London builders. But it is 
never long before an odd firm, which must get a contract at 
all costs to keep its organisation going, will undercut and 
spoil the little game. 

So the natural feeling of the building operative to get on 
with his job and to do it well, his pride in his craft, his urge to 
liclp build more houses for his fellow workers, is thwarted and 
stifled by the conditions of the industry he works in. Building 
workers have built up their union organisations through many 
bitter struggles in the past; and they will not lightly let go 
what they have won because the builder or a sub-contractor 
wants to introduce some new method which they know only 
too well will increase liis profit but not their wages. It is a 
symptom that whereas many building workers arc earning 
ovtT the flat rate by bonus schemes and such like, the em¬ 
ployers are doggedly resisting increases in the basic rate. They 
clearly have in mind the situation arising again where labour 
is not so scarce and when once again the ‘hands’ can be taken 
on as they were in the good old days. And in the past, at least, 
the skill of the operatives was handed on by the traditional 
system of apprenticing, and the medium size family builder, 
allhough no doubt he exploited them to his own ends, always 
had his quota of apprentices. Today, trainee schemes or 
apprenticeship schemes are conspicuously lacking, in spite of 
the grave results to the industry of the lack of training of 
craftsmen during the war years. 

What can be done then to begin to harness the skill of the 
building workers in the interests of housing the people ? 


Building for the people 

We have already seen that to get adequate materials at 
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lower costs, it is necessary to nationalise the key materials 
production, to take over the enterprises as going concerns, 
and to operate them, with the full participation of the workers 
concerned, in the interests of the people instead of private 
profit, to rationalise and develop their methods of production. 

Should similar steps be taken as regards builders? From 
our examination it is clear they are a different proposition. 
Radical steps must certainly be taken to reorganise the 
industry. But does this mean the present building firms as they 
stand, should first be taken over or nationalised so that the 
industry can then be remodelled into an efficient means of 
building for the people ? If we discount for the moment, the 
smallest builders and the very large ones of a national calibre, 
and limit our consideration to those medium size firms who in 
the main construct most of the housing schemes now, we find 
many thousands of firms of all kinds, some of which might be 
called efficient but most grossly inefficient, and an even 
greater number of sub-contracting and specialist firms. Is it 
the best way, to take over, as going concerns, this vast con¬ 
glomeration of firms and attempt to reorganise them into an 
efficient building organisation? 

If we go at all by the business sense of the large contractors, 
the answer is certainly not. For of what use to him are the 
physical assets of his competitors; it pays him better to spend 
his capital on buying up-to-date plant and providing himself 
with ample stores and workshops. And we have already 
remarked on the phenomenal growth of large contractors. 
There is no reason why a publicly owned building organisation 
should not grow at an altogether greater speed. So, rather than 
taking over a vast conglomeration of private firms, the 
principle underlying a solution must be the development of an 
alternative, public building organisation, run in the interests 
of the people and not for private profit and with the full 
participation of the building workers, an organisation which 
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as it developed, would supplant the private builders. In the 
case of housing, these new building organisations would be 
based on the localities—on the cities, towns and regions. They 
would be local building organisations of a size suitable to make 
them self-contained with all the plant and equipment they 
would require, closely linked with the local authorities and 
often part of their machinery. For the local authorities would 
be operating a steady and growing building programme and 
they already have very great experience in carrying out 
housing programmes. In conjunction with regional authorities 
even now they arc responsible for planning measures in their 
area; and at least the large ones, have at present the architects, 
surveyors, and technicians designing and supervising the 
housebuilding programme. 

Many local authorities already have experience of building 
themselves through their direct labour departments, and in 
many cases these have shown significant results and could be 
developed into real building organisations. Nevertheless at 
present a direct labour department operates with little support 
and often with hostility, from the Government and from 
officialdom ; and it usually has to struggle against the opposi¬ 
tion of powerful forces on the Council itself. So direct labour 
too often remains the Cinderella of a local authority and 
operates as little more than a glorified maintenance depart¬ 
ment. The new building organisations must be of a very 
different order. They would have adequate premises and 
up-to-date plant and equipment; they would be of a size 
sufficient to include most of the present sub-contracting and 
specialist trades; on the basis of a steadily increasing housing 
programme they would receive materials direct and in bulk. 
Certain of the larger local contractors would be taken over if 
their assets were suitable for incorporation in the public 
organisation. They would develop because the organised 
building workers would be the driving force in building them 
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up and in ensuring their success. Through the N.F.B.T.O. 
which unites all sections of the trade, the workers would 
assist in running the organisation. One of the primary tasks 
of the unions would remain as protecting the interests of their 
members, watching working conditions, arranging transfers 
and jointly agreeing wage rates; but this would be in a 
situation of continually rising wages as production developed. 

A Jiational organisation for building 

What measures would the Government have to take to 
enable these public building organisations to be set up and to 
grow? Firstly, as we have already discussed, the monopoly 
materials concerns must be nationalised and further steps 
taken in the materials industries to enable a steady flow of 
materials at less cost to be supplied to the localities. Secondly 
it would be necessary to obtain and control l)uilder\s plant and 
equipment—the plant hiring and making firms must be 
nationalised and the control and output of plant handed over 
to a national building organisation for allocation to the 
localities. Thirdly, certain large building and civil engineering 
contractors must be nationalised because of the considerable 
plant, workshops and small factories they own, and because 
some would be suitable to operate as going concerns, at least 
for a certain period, on work ol a national character beyond 
the capacities of the growing bodies in the regions. 

In addition to the building organisations of the local 
authorities, other nationalised enterprises, like the Goal 
Board for instance, would themselves have their own building 
organisations primarily concerned with their own industrial 
building, but these might also undertake liousing and the 
construction of social buildings for their workers. All these 
organisations would operate under the national body and in 
total would comprises a national building industry. For the 
first time it would be possible to plan ahead in building. On 
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the basis of a national programme of construction, the national 
body would be responsible for the allocation of materials to the 
regions accordingly and would be prepared to give technical 
and material assistance, to allot technical personnel, etc. In 
the first stages, the national organisation would itself be 
directly responsible for major projects in different parts of the 
country just as the large contractors are now, but the prospect 
would be for all building work, except for the very largest 
industrial projects, to be carried out by the organisations in the 
regions. In housing the task of the local bodies would develop 
and would become the building of new communities, with their 
schools, shops, public buildings, the rebuilding of whole 
areas in the blighted parts of the towns and cities and the large 
scale improvement of old property; and they might well 
undertake the production of certain materials on a local scale. 

The very growth of this public sector of building would 
depend on the extent to which it proves better able to build 
than the private builder, and on how far it attracts the building 
workers and the technicians because of the prospect of a large 
scale planned programme of building and the improving 
wages and conditions it could offer. Public control over plant 
and materials would ensure that private builders did not 
operate to the detriment of the programme of housing and 
social building; otherwise they would continue to operate. 
Indeed local authorities themselves could offer the smaller 
builders, especially,steady work—for instance in the methodical 
repair and improvement of old property. 

With the building industry thus freed to develop, and with 
the key materials manufacturing concerns under public control, 
there would be every opportunity for the use of improved 
techniques and for new materials and methods of construction 
to increase the output of new dwellings. Building research 
would be transformed because there would be the opportunity 
to apply new methods on a large scale—the present situation 
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would be ended where the Building Research Station has to 
labour under the disability that it has no means of large scale 
application and experiment with new ideas, except by the 
grace of a private contractor if one can be found who happens 
to be co-operative. The various new methods of construction 
and new components which are now covered by patents and 
exploited by private firms, would become available for the 
trade in general. There can be no doubt that there would be a 
tremendous growth in new ideas and in proposals for rationa¬ 
lising methods of building. As time went on, more and more 
would come from the operatives themselves; the principle 
would apply of recognition and award for such ideas as 
proved valuable, but an individual would not be able to 
exploit them for his own private gain. 

Such measures in the building industry would ensure tlic 
construction of sufficient dwellings to wipe away the slums and 
to give every family a separate home. 1 he creative forces 
amongst the people themselves would be ndeased not least 
amongst the building workers and the architects and the 
artificial barriers which now exist between them would be 
broken down. New problems would have to be faced but they 
would be concerned with tlie best ways to build more and 
better homes—and not how best to squeeze concessions from 
those private interests who now hold the people to ransom. 
One of these problems, and one which we should now consider, 
is planning the best use of the land and where to build the 
new homes. 



CHAPTER 6 


PLANNING CAN BE A REALITY 

IN THIS COUNTRY today, it is a fact that we are in the midst of 
a five year plan, the first stage of a twenty year plan of 
development of our towns and countryside. How impressive 
these plans look, with their many maps and surveys and 
analyses. But is it not an indication of their real nature, that so 
few people are even aware they exist ? Every sort of construc¬ 
tion is included, housing and schools, industrial and com¬ 
mercial buildings, roads and communications. But they are 
not plans in the sense of being proposals which it is actually 
intended to put into effect; in essence they are only attempts to 
get some order into what is likely to happen anyway. 

When these twenty years development plans were prepared 
by the Local Planning Authorities (usually the County 
Councils and County Borough Councils), the Government 
instructed the planners to be ‘realistic’ in preparing their 
schemes. Under present conditions, ‘realistic’ means not 
spending too much public money because of the demands of 
rearmament, it means accepting the present inflated costs of 
building, it means bearing in mind that compensation must be 
paid for land required for development. So we find that, with 
the exception of work which it is intended local authorities 
themselves should carry out, the plans had to be based on 
assumptions and estimates of what private enterprise was 
likely to do in the way of building over the next twenty years. 
Their greatest advance is in the planning standards they adopt 
and which it is intended to enforce when building or rebuilding 
does take place—the segregation of industry to certain ‘zones*, 
the provision of open space in towns and adequate sites for 
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new schools, the maximum densities to which housing should 
be built, the retention for agriculture of good hirming land, 
the preservation of historical buildings in tlie towns and 
beautiful tracts of the countryside. 

It is the application of these principles and standards in the 
development plans that brings to light the problems involved 
in a solution to the housing problem. This applies especially 
to the large cities and conglomerations of industrial towns. 
Their plans show how, if reasonable standards of density, 
open space and amenity are to be adopted in their crowded 
centres, there will be an ‘overspill’ of population and of 
industry which must be moved elsewhere. This surplus 
population cannot be housed within the existing boundaries, 
yet the growth of the cities should be limited. So there are the 
proposals for New Towns and the expansion of smaller towns, 
proposals which have repercussions far beyond the coniines of 
the cities themselves. Manchester and Salford, for example, 
are overcrowded and cannot expand, so it is proposed that 
there will be a movement to numerous smaller towns in 
Lancashire like Leyland and Bury, and even towns the size of 
Oldham, Preston and Bolton must also decentralise. Londoners 
will have to move into the New Towns and into many smaller 
towns throughout the South of England. Glasgow has in some 
ways, the severest problem of all with one seventh of the total 
population of Scotland crowded into three square miles of 
tenements—while in the surrounding Clyde Valley it is 
difficult to find even the sites for new towns. 

The plans reveal the problems, but they balk at the 
solutions. At the same time the speculative builders are 
stepping up their activities; and private enterprise engaged on 
a profitable pursuit with the encouragement of the Govern¬ 
ment is not likely to let mere plans stand in its way too long. 

The planners tliemselves are also aware of other problems 
involved. As the plan for Durham County says, ‘The implc- 
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mentation of the plan will be controlled by the availability of 
capital. This is dependent on the prevailing economic con¬ 
ditions and upon the needs of the rearmament programme, both 
of which can only be assessed at national level’. But it is 
within the large cities that the difficulties are most sharply 
revealed. ‘So great is the demand for homes in London that 
there is no hope of it ever being satisfied under the present 
system of housing provision’, says the Chairman of the 
Housing Committee of the London County Council (as re¬ 
ported in The Builder in October, 1953). The only positive 
proposal he could make was the expansion of existing towns 
elsewhere, and his Council was in touch with no fewer than 
sixty-two such towns in the South of England. For in Ix)ndon 
itself, available sites were diminishing rapidly, the number of 
new dwellings would be halved in two years time, and ‘soon 
after that . . . the Council would have to go out of the housing 
business’. 


'‘Going out of the housing business' 

In the development plans for the towns and cities, it is no 
accident that the ‘zones’ which show how it is proposed 
to use the land, should bear a remarkable similarity to the 
present land values. Indeed, under present conditions, how 
could it be otherwise? The land in the central business areas 
of the cities fetches fantastic figures—anything over 100,000 
an acre. These prices would also have to be paid if housing 
were to be built there, so these parts cannot be zoned for 
housing. The land is costly in the slum areas too and these 
must be zoned at a high density, not only to rehouse as many 
as possible of the present population, but because anything 
else would not be an economic proposition. On the other hand 
the more select housing districts arc zoned at lower densities, 
an invasion of these by working class housing communities 
would affect the ‘amenities’ and the land values, and it is in 
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these parts that the Government often prevents local authori¬ 
ties purchasing land on the grounds that any development can 
better be done by private enterprise. 

In London itself, even while there was talk of the Council 
going out of the housing business because of lack of sites> 
Westminster City Council was paying as high a figure as 
^500,000 for 4^ acres for its new Pimlico housing scheme. In 
Hampstead there was a local campaign that a site of 30 acres 
near the Heath with large old houses and witli a present 
population of only 250 people, should be developed for 
housing purposes and afford homes for about 3,000 people, a 
campaign in which the present wealthy residents won the day. 
The Government was also turning down a proposal of the 
London County Council to purchase some vacant land for 
new housing at Holland Park in select Kensington, tlie reason 
given being that the present owner was in a position to develop 
the land himself. (Incidentally a week or so after this decision, 
an advertisement appeared in The Estates Gazette offering the 
land for sale!) Such examples could be repeated in many 
towns and cities throughout the country. There arc sites and 
they must be made available for licensing development; and 
the burden of the present costs of land must be removed to 
make it possible to build the new dwellings at rents the common 
people can afford. Land in the more select parts of the cities 
must not be reserved for the building of luxury flats or for the 
exclusive use of well-off people. And in these districts, many of 
the large houses themselves can be converted and adapted to 
afford homes for a number of families. 

As for the slums and the districts of old working class 
housing, the development plans often contain proposals for 
‘comprehensive development areas’—that is large areas of 
obsolete housing and building which it is intended should be 
rebuilt as a whole, including schools, interspersed industry, 
etc. But the number and extent of these development areas is 
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far from adequate and they are often severely reduced in 
number from earlier proposals (in London the originally 
estimated need was for 100, the present plan shows eight). 
‘It is proposed to prepare plans of several areas of compre¬ 
hensive development . . . though unfortunately there are no 
signs of finance being made available for large scale recon¬ 
struction’, reads the plan for Bedfordshire of the towns in the 
County. ‘There is no doubt that, if planning authorities could 
be permitted to carry out redevelopment,’ the Town Planning 
Officer of Edinburgh has said, ‘not only could great improve¬ 
ments be made, but such a concession, even in times of 
economic stress, could be financially advantageous. There 
would l^e a saving in the present use of land and better 
facilities for industry to expand and regroup. Above all, slums 
could be eliminated, and health and amenities of life im¬ 
proved.’ 

Although the principle of the comprehensive development 
and rebuilding of the obsolete parts of the towns has been 
accepted since the war, in only one case has the first practical 
step been taken to achieve this on the scale necessary if the 
slum areas are to be seriously tackled. In Birmingham the 
City Council has actually transferred to its ownership nearly 
1,000 acres of land in the centre of the city, including the 
whole of the old property, back-to-back slum houses, old 
industrial premises, (except for some larger factories) public 
houses, shops, etc. This means the Council is able to decide the 
priority and process of demolition and rebuilding in accord¬ 
ance with a plan for the whole area, and to repair street by 
street, those old houses which will remain for any length of 
time. Nearly 1,000 have been demolished to date and about 
25,000 have had more or less extensive repairs. It is true the 
new housing is being built all too slowly and because of this, 
there is the very real danger that the scheme might only 
remain one of transferring the slums and making them last 
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a little longer. But the fact remains that the first practical step 
to redevelopment has been achieved, tlie land is in public hands 
and even now the living conditions of some 100,000 people 
are being made at least more tolerable. Elsewhere dev^elop- 
rnent areas remain larg(‘ly paper projects. In London the 
much publicised comprehensive development area covering 
Stepney and Poplar has certainly proceeded to plan so far. 
But the land problems are to come, for most of the new build¬ 
ing has been on blitzed sites, and the Council has not yet 
purchased most of the rest. ('Birmingham made use of powers 
under the 1944 Town Planning Act which enabled it to 
obtain possession of the whole of the land and property first 
and settle compensation af(er\A'ards. Tht‘se powers have since 
been rescinded.) 


Acquiring the land 

It is true the Treasury holds the purse strings and would 
prevent more cities Ibllowing Birminghanfs example, but we 
must face the fact that els('where other Councils do not seem 
so keen and are not tliemselves pressing the Government. 
Why has not London acquired its development areas? Why 
are they not under way in Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and 
other towns and cities? Why are the only other examples of 
Councils taking over large tracts of their central areas limited 
to blitzed cities like Plymouth, in which case the purpose is to 
lease the land for the private development of new shops and 
offices and not for rehousing? The common answer that 
‘Councils do not want to become slum landlords’ hides their 
real concern and the justification that new dwellings must be 
built first outside the city boundaries before old houses are 
knocked down, wears very thin to the slum dwellers. Nearer 
the truth is the fact that local authorities realise that the cost of 
acquiring the land and of rebuilding would mean that the 
rents of the new dwellings would be too high for the slum 
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dwellers to pay. (In the limited slum clearance which has been 
carried out of recent years a great proportion of those rehoused 
have been found accommodation in the relatively low rented 
pre-war ‘relets,’ but the supply of these would soon dry up if 
rebuilding were to be tackled on a large scale). They arc 
quite aware they will never be able to acquire the sites and 
premises of the interspersed industry, public houses, etc., with 
the present totally inadequate financial assistance from the 
Government. With this prospect, the high cost of acquisition 
and the consequent burdens on the rates prevents them 
pressing forward. 

A significant fact can be noted from Birmingham. The 
amount of compensation to acquire a single house was on the 
average almost exactly equivalent to the initial cost of bringing 
the house to a reasonable state of repair (and these latter costs 
had to go on the rates if the rents were not to be put up). 
What a different prospect, if slum landowners were treated 
like slum landlords! For now the landlord receives nothing if 
his house is designated as a slum, it has completely worn out. 
But the land has increased in value, the landowner has to be 
compensated at the present market price, and he has to be 
paid a price based on the potential value of the land for new 
building purposes! 

Thus the cost of the land is a key factor preventing local 
authorities taking the first practical step to the comprehensive 
redevelopment of their obsolete areas. And we have already 
seen that it is the land values also which are of vital importance 
in the use of other parts of their towns and cities for new 
housing developments. Also, there is the time which is 
required to obtain land. Even when a Council is able to use its 
powers to compulsorily purchase land for housing, the process 
often takes two years in urban areas, with the ‘public’ en¬ 
quiries, consideration of appeals from the interested parties, 
etc., and it can even be three years when many interests are 
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involved. If the housing problem is to be seriously tackled the 
factor of the cost of land must be eliminated and there must 
be no delays in acquisition. The local authorities must be 
enabled to plan for and build housing developments in the 
best interests of the community as a whole, in all parts of their 
towns and cities. Land required by a local authority to put its 
plans into effect, whatever its present value, must be made 
available to it. But the local authorities cannot be expected 
to bear the burden of acquisition—the land must be made 
available to them free of cost by the Government. 

‘ The greatest of monopolies^ 

It is the responsibility of the Government to make land 
av^ailable because national measures are required to deal with 
the present system of private ownership of land. Private 
ownership of land constitutes a monopoly, a monopoly in the 
sense that the landowner (except insofar as his power is taken 
away from him by legislation) holds the community to ransom. 
He owns and can dispose of, on his own terms, a particular 
piece of land which is essential for social development and 
building. 

In 1909, Mr. Winston Churchill, then a Liberal and 
fighting the Tories, the party of the landowners, described the 
land monopoly as ‘not the only monopoly which exists, but 
by far the greatest of monopolies’. He went on to describe the 
process. While building and development go on, ‘all the while 
the landlords sit still. To not one of these improvements docs 
the land monopolist, as a land monopolist, contribute, and yet 
by every one of them the value of the land is sensibly enhanced. 
He renders no service to the community, he contributes 
nothing to the general welfare. He contributes nothing even 
to the process from which his own enrichment is derived.* 
Since 1909 the same process has been going on. ‘I am associated 
with an area where land was bought for £\o an acre in 1919 
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and part of it was sold for /^6,ooo an acre in 1939’, said Mr. 
Lindgren, Labour M.P. for Wellingborough, speaking in 1952. 
‘How has that change of value come about? Not by anything 
the landlord has done, but by the mere fact that to that area 
there came to settle 15,000 people with factories, workshops 
and so on. That lad determined a value of /^6,ooo an acre for a 
particular piece of land.’ 

This monopoly of land was not materially weakened by the 
1 .a hour Government’s measures on the levying of development 
charges, since rescinded by the Tory Government. These 
measures did not alTect present land values, they only 
attempted to ensure that any future increases in values should 
accrue to the State and not to the individual owner. And any 
arrangement whereby the local authorities buy land, even if 
they are reimbursed by the Government, only perpetuates the 
present system of individual ownership. Local authorities and 
nationalised industries, both public bodies, are even runv 
becoming larger owners of land—but the haggling between, 
say, an Electricity Authority and a local Council over the 
cost of one another’s land is much the same as if each were a 
];)rivate landowner. The land has a value, it is an asset to be 
sold again at some future date, its us(‘ is still decided on its 
cost and not in accordance with a plan in the best interests of 
the community. And local authorities today act very much 
like private landowners in calculating what returns or profits 
they might make in the future by leasing portions cjf land to 
private developers. This might well be the determining factor 
when they are deciding whether to take over a large area for 
development—as indeed was the case in Birmingham. 

Measures on the land will have to deal with the monopoly 
of land and will have to end the situation where land for 
housing is a commodity to be bought and sold—a commodity 
the value of which is always rising. The only way is for the 
State to take over land which is required by local authorities 
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and public bodies for development, to nationalise it if you 
like, and to make it available for the perpetual use of the 
community. 


Those who ^render no servicT 

Today we do not even know who are those people who own 
the land and do so well out of the housing of the people. For 
the last seventy years details of land ownership have been 
deliberately shrouded in mystery (although the information is 
available in the Land Registry and to the Inland Revenue). 
The last complete return of landowners in (jJreat Britain was 
made in 1873 and could be inspected by the public, but the 
public never even had access to the special survey carried out 
later lor London. One of the first steps that would be taken by 
a Government seriously concerned witli housing and re¬ 
construction would be to make this information available. In 
the meantime it is only by piecing together facts from various 
sources tliat it is possible to say what would l)e revealed. 

The old aristocratic hirnilies are still l)ig ground land¬ 
lords, but, more and more. City finance, in the form of finance 
houses and insurance companies, has been moving into the 
field of land ownership. Today Engels’ prediction of seventy 
years ago that in Britain land would come more and more 
under the control of the Stock Exchange has largely taken 
place, in spite of the fact that there has been a fragmentation 
of some large estates into smaller ownerships so that now, 
especially in some built up areas, there is a complex pattern of 
private ownerships. 

It is true that the imposition of death duties in 1893 
assisted in this process, but it also led to the large landowners 
setting up ‘Estate Companies’, to avoid paying much of these 
duties—and these had the further efihet that property 
owners and insurance companies could become shareholders. 
So today the aristocracy and the City of London are inter- 
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mingled as the largest owners of the land and this fact should 
be borne in mind when large land transactions, like the Duke 
of Norfolk selling Littlehampton for million before the 
war, come to the public notice. In 1938 when the Marquess of 
Bute sold half of Cardiff—an estate worth £20 million with 
other rights on leases worth twice the amount—the deal was 
between the Marquess, an Estate company of his called 
Mountjoy Ltd. and Western Ground Rents Ltd., a syndicate 
of insurance companies and property concerns. Ev'^en in 1915 
Sidney Webb found the Prudential Assurance Go. to be ‘one 
of the greatest of ground landlords, owning more than half a 
square mile of the metropolis, and probably the greatest 
owner of freehold property in the United Kingdom’. Only f 
recently when seven families living in lurnished rooms in j 
Paddington were put on the street by their landlady, did it | 
come to light that the real owner of the house and the land ( 
was the Prudential. § 

Apart from these large landowners, there are of course, the ^ 
numerous smaller landowners, speculators, leaseholders. But ■ 
any Government which is taking real steps to make the land 
available to be used in the best interests of the community, 
will have to be prepared to break the grip of the large land- | 
owners. For other reasons too this will be important, the j 
stranglehold of the landed estates must be removed to enable | 
agriculture to develop, for instance. It would be prejudging j 
the circumstances to attempt to formulate precisely the j 
measures that would be taken—such matters as the strength | 
and policy of the organised working class movement, the j 
degree of support the Government received from the people 
for measures to attack privilege and profit, and the behaviour 
of the landowners themselves towards the Government, 
would affect the policy of the Government. Nevertheless 
certain principles would apply. Land required for housing 
developments or for any other public purpose would be taken 
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over and transferred to the State as required and matters of 
compensation—if indeed any were paid at all to the large 
landowners—would be dealt with afterwards. But the interests 
of the smallest landowner and the owner occupier would be 
fully safeguarded and if their property were required for 
building schemes, they would be adequately compensated or 
receive, for instance, the offer of alternative accommodation 
on favourable terms. 

The effect of this would be that all the land included in the 
development plans as ‘areas of comprehensive development’ 
would be made available to tlie local authorities without 
payment. Our great cities would have the use of the land in 
their central districts, on an altogether larger scale than 
Birmingham, to enable them to carry into execution the plans 
for rebuilding shown in their development plans. The pro¬ 
vision of new housing elsewhere to enable a proportion ol the 
population to move away to relieve the overcrowding, and 
measures to deal with industrial premises interspersed with the 
housing—problems which we discuss later—would go hand in 
hand with the reconstruction ol the slum districts. In the same 
way land in more select parts of the towns included in the 
development plans as suitable for the construction ol new 
housing communities, would be made available by the Govern¬ 
ment. The nationalisation of the large estates and property 
companies would include a very considerable amount of 
residential property, very largely older houses requiring 
adaptation and improvement, and would afford opportunities 
to the local authorities to carry out this work on a large scale, 
street by street; old houses of other landlords unwilling to 
improve their properties would be included in these schemes. 

Virgin land not yet built on and planned for development 
—land on the fringes of towns planned to expand and for New 
Towns—would be obtained by the Government at not more 
than its present agricultural value and made available to the 
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local authorities concerned. There would be an end to 
compensation for betterment and no concern would be paid 
to the claims of landowners or speculators who might have 
bought this land at a higher price in the hope that they might 
be able to dispose of it or develop it to their own personal 
gain. The building of houses for private sale would still be 
encouraged as long as this did not conflict with the planning 
scheme of the loeal authority. 

By these means the local authorities would be able to 
plan the use of'the land in the best interests of the community, 
and vital steps would have been taken to make planning for 
the people a reality. 


‘ Over spur 

The Housing Arcliitecl for Glasgow has prepared two 
schemes for the rebuilding of the Govan district—one with 
huge blocks, ‘skyscrapers’, fifteen storeys high, another with 
dwellings four storeys high. Even the first proposal would 
mean an ‘overspill’ of 5,500 people and the second, about 
8,000 of the present population could not be accommodated. 
Therefore Glasgow at least must find new sites for a con¬ 
siderable proportion of its population—and sites within the 
city are very limited. Some development could take place 
around the fringes, but many people will have to go to new 
towns or to existing towns in the region which would have to 
be enlarged. 

In all the great cities we find that even if the land within 
the city boundaries is made available and new housing 
communities are built in the less densely populated parts, 
decentralisation will still be necessary. There is no other way of 
undoing the damage of the last century when our overcrowded 
towns and cities were built. Each will have its own problems. 
Glasgow can expand its built up area to some degree, but it 
is congested to an extent unequalled in Britain. The Clyde 
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Basin around has its fill of industry and workers’ housing and 
agriculture has high claims on what virgin land is left, while 
the original basis of its industrialisation, the Lanarkshire 
coalfield will soon be worked out and tlie coalfields in the 
East of Scotland could well develop. On the other hand 
Manchester cannot expand at all, there just is not room for 
another Wythenshawe. In Newcastle the potential building 
land within the city boundaries is alTected by coal workings. 
London is the supreme example of a city which must sprawl 
no more and although it lias great opportunities for new 
housing cominunilies within its boundaries—in the southern 
boroughs ol the County particularly—a considerable number 
of people must find homes elsewhere. 

What steps are being taken now, to put such measures of 
decentralisation into effect.^ Aftei' the war the Government 
initiated the New Towns and development Corporations, 
financed by the Government, were set up and are now building 
the towns. But since then we find the Ciovernment has avoide.d 
its responsil)ilities. Decentralisation involves national and liot 
only local planning decisions, and includes the key question of 
the dispersal of industry to reception areas. But the initiative 
for further measures was left to the local authorities. 1 he 
latest move is the Town Development Act of 1952, which 
provides for ‘expanded towns’—the expansion of smaller 
towns to take the ‘ov^erspill’ from the large cities and often 
far distant from their boundaries. This measure was passed 
under pressure from the local authorities—and it leaves them 
with the key problems still on their hands.The ‘exporting 
city itself has to approach small towns and try to get them to 
agree to new housing being built to accommodate some of the 
surplus population. The city helps financially by paying the 
rates subsidy on the new houses for ten years in some instances, 
and can take over the new development and itself undertake 
the building of the new housing around the small town. On 
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the key question of industry the Act offers little assistance. 

How has this worked out in the case of London, which 
has perhaps the greatest problem of decentralisation? The 
London County Council has been hawking around numerous 
small towns within a radius of well over a hundred miles. 
Some of the towns are not interested in the proposition, some 
are not suitable for expansion for various reasons, others agree 
to consider the matter and are prepared to open negotiations. 
The attitude of the small towns is often decided on purely 
parochial grounds, the financial advantages might be a 
temptation, the relief from dealing with their own housing 
problem themselves weighs in the balance. (There is the 
quite fantastic example of Nantwich which had earlier 
dropped negotiations with Manchester, fifty miles distant and 
is now in touch with London 150 miles away!) Agreement can 
be reached on the type of new industry which could with 
advantage be established in the town, but whether the 
industry will come is quite another matter. The positive results 
to date appear to be very much behind schedule. A few 
schemes are progressing, Swindon in Wiltshire and Ashford in 
Kent for example and one or tw'o proposals have been prepared 
m some detail. But none has yet been finally agreed by the 
Government which has the last word on the capital expendi¬ 
ture involved. The question is further complicated by the fact 
tliat the extensive suburban areas in London come under 
numerous local authorities (the L.C.C. is limited to the 
C^junty of London), and many of these also have their 
overspill and are themselves ‘exporting authorities.’ Yet in these 
districts the speculative builder is at work filling up whatever 
spaces are left with low density housing. There are even cases 
of local authorities actually selling land to private builders, on 
wliich they had intended to build Council houses while all they 
can offer the people on their waiting lists is the vague promise 
of a house in some expanded town in the future. 
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The expansion of small towns is sound enough in principle 
and properly handled, could be to the mutual benefit of the 
town itself and of the crowded city, and many people would 
prefer them to a city life. But it is only too clear that the way 
the question is being dealt with now is leading to failure. If 
things go on as they are at present, Councils will be ‘out of the 
housing business’ in this sf)here also. Lancashire seems to be no 
further forward than the London area. In Scotland the 
Government has not yet agreed to the building of the second 
new town of Cumbernauld in the Clyde Basin, although 
Glasgow and the local planning authorities have agreed it is 
necessary and urgent. 

What are the lessons from this? What steps must be taken 
to ensure that decentralisation works and that it is carried 
out hand in hand with new housing in the central areas? 

The Government must accept its national responsi¬ 
bilities as regards the movement and location of industiy. In 
conjunction with the regional planning authorities, it must 
ensure that new industries are located in the particular towns. 
On this basis the development of the smaller towns themselves 
must be the responsibility of that town itself and of the 
regional planning authority (New Towns are started from 
nothing by setting up a development Corporation with 
Government assistance and there is no reason why similarly 
efficient organisations of architects, technicians, etc.,should 
not be developed from or attached to, the existing local 
authorities). The capital must be provided by the Government 
(as at present) but it should also pay the rates subsidy. In this 
way the present prospects of a small town being developed by a 
great city many miles away, the negation of all principles of 
citizenship, local pride and traditions and of good town 
planning, would be avoided. Assistance from the resources of 
the city is one thing, the responsibility for developing the 
town is quite another. Lastly, the primary task of the City 
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Council must be the rebuilding of its own blighted areas. It 
must proceed with its comprehensive development areas, the 
slums must be swept away. A proportion of its population 
(and it can be ensured they have a real housing need) must be 
attracted rather than impelled, to go to the new and expanded 
towns b>' the prospect of a full life in new surroundings. 

Iridiiilry in the right place 

Such planning measures involve the vital question of 
mdu.stry. Old industrial premises in the slum areas of the 
towns must lie moved and relocated to enable large scale 
reconstruction to proceed. Industry must be found and 
established m the New Towns and in the smaller towns which 
are to expand—some of tliese enterprises might be from the 
overcrowded areas of the large cities, others might be new 
industries or branches of established ones. It was the develop¬ 
ment o! industry which brought our present housing problem 
into being; where we work is still imseparably linked with 
where we build our housing. 

Volumes have been written on the question of the location 
of industry-there has even been a Royal Commission. 
The difhculty ol course, is that ultimately it is the individual 
industrialist who decides where he is going to establish his new 
factory or move his old one, and if he is prevented, he might 
or might not agree to set it up where he is told. He can be 
persuaded, tempted, offered financial advantages, but in the 
last analysis he cannot be compelled. For his only object is 
profit and his requirements, the type of labour he wants, the 
proximity to big markets for his products, etc., might not 
coincide with the ideas of the planners. On the other hand the 
Government has powerful means which it can make use of if it 
chooses, and significant results have been achieved in the past 
by Government offers of facilities and loans and by using the 
power of the Board of Trade in withholding the issue of a 
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licence to establish a factory unless this is located in certain 
areas. The main successes have been in attracting industry to 
the old depressed areas, later called development areas, in an 
attempt to guard against the mass unemployment that 
alilicted these areas before the war because of their reliance on 
tlK‘ old and outdated basic industries. (In the last few years, 
however, there has been a limited capital development of 
industry and a concentration on those which are necessary for 
armaments or for exports which would help ‘close the dollar 

I here are certain immediate steps which can be taken. 
Government assistance must be given to the local authorities 
for the building ol new accommodation, flatted lactories, 
etc., to take the small industries now interspersed among the 
slums and obsolete housing in the redevelopment areas in the 
cities. 'Fhere must b(‘ legislation to end the absurd position 
whereby at present, even if a factory in a city does move away 
and leave its site another one c<m just take its place, and the 
Council has no power to prevent this without actually 
purchasing the property at high rates of compensation based 
on industrial use. 'I’he prohibition of new industries or the 
enlargement of existing factories must be rigidly enforced in 
those areas, such as the London region and some Midland 
towns, which are now the magnets of the profit seeking 
industrialist. I he Government must make full use of its powers 
to locate industry in the right place and to speed up the 
movement of industry from the crowded centres to those 
towns which are planned to expand. The construction of new 
factories and workplaces for the nationalised industries must 
be planned in conjunction with the development of particular 
towns. 

With such measures it would be possible to ensure that the 
problem of the old industrial premises does not hold up the 
rebuilding of the blighted areas in the centres of the towns and 
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cities, and industry would be available in the New Towns and 
in the smaller towns to receive the population which would 
move into them. A Government with a policy, in the interests 
of the people, of the further nationalisation of important 
industries would be in a powerful position to positively control 
the location of industry by planning the development of these 
industries with the needs of housing also in mind. 

With the land also made available to the people, with the 
building industry reorganised to increase the output of new 
dwellings and with measures to reduce the rents, local 
authorities would be enabled to plan in the interests of the 
community, and actually to carry these plans into effect. 


CHAPTER 7 


HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE 

ALREADY PEOPLE ARE on the movc. Ill their own way, in every 
part of the country, they are carrying on the struggle for better 
housing. Whether they live in a Council dwelling or in a house 
owned by a private landlord, their main fight is against in¬ 
creases in rents—and as we have seen this is to be expected, for 
the level of rents is at the heart of the problem. But in a 
locality they might well be active on other matters; against the 
derequisitioning of some houses; for the making up of a road 
on a new estate; against the smoke nuisance from nearby 
factories or engine sheds; for the use of some vacant site as a 
playground for the children. But whatever the issue people are 
learning the only way to get things done is to get together, to 
build up an association of tenants or householders. For the 
very strength of the landlords or a reactionary local Council 
arises from the fact that tenants can be dealt with as indivi¬ 
duals. When the tenants are united it is a different story. 
When they work with and get support from the Labour move¬ 
ment, they can be invincible. 

In fighting to win their demands they are rejecting the 
Tory ‘solution’ to housing. They are demanding the repeal of 
the 1954 Rents Act. They are fighting one or other of the Tory 
measures to strengthen the vested interests in housing. From 
our examination of the many aspects of housing, it should be 
clear that, in doing so, they are taking the first step to a 
solution of the problem as a whole. And we should also be able 
to see that a solution is in fact possible. There is no need for 
people to wait for years while the slum areas are left to decay; 
great areas of our towns and cities need not continue to look 
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as if they are still recovering from an air raid; it is not necessary 
for families to go on living in overcrowded conditions; people 
will not always have to squeeze and scrape to pay the rent if 
they are lucky (uiough to get a new dwelling. 

But how soon we shall be firmly on the road to a solution 
depends ultimately on the actions of the people themselves. 
And we should now be in a position to summarise the main 
points of'a housing programme to review what will be involved 
in achieving it. 


The number of new dwellings being built each year to be 
increased to 400,000. The bulk of these to be erected by local 
authorities as dwellings to let at low rents, and houses built by 
private builders for sale, to be limited in the proportion of one 
to five. 

The costs of building to be reduced and the output of new 
dwellings to be increased by nationalising the rnonopolv 
materials manufacturers, the plant hiring and making firms, 
and the largest building contractors; by making illegal the 
agreements on preferential prices of materials to builders’ 
merchants; by developing public building organisations under 
the control of a national l)ody to supplant the private builder 
for the construction of housing—these organisations to l)e an 
extension of the activities of local authorities, in suital)le cases 
by developing existing direct labour departments. 

Reduce the interest rate on loans to 2 per cent immediately 
to enable rents of new dwellings to be lowered, preparatory to 
lowering the rate still further. Rescind all schemes of means 
tests, lodgers taxes, etc., as means of increasing rents in existing 
Council dwellings. The rates subsidy to be paid by the 
Government and the total subsidy to be increased as neces¬ 
sary, to enable rents to be lowered to a level working class 
people can afford. Lower local rates by ending the de-rating of 
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industry and by substituting a local income tax for the present 
antiquated system of local rating. 

No increase in the rents of old houses or tenements 
whatsoever. The landlords to be required to keep the dwellings 
in a reasonable state of repair and to improve those still with a 
lease of life. If they refuse, the dwellings to be handed over at 
no cost to the local authority, except in cases of hardship to 
small landlords where compensation on valuation would be 
paid. No increase in rents in existing requisitioned houses; 
the requisitioning of large houses to be extended. Streets or 
groups of houses suitable for improvement, to be converted 
and modernised in large scale schemes by the local authority. 

The primary task of the local authorities of the towns and 
cities to be housing within their boundaries. All slum areas and 
districts of obsolete development to be designated as compre¬ 
hensive development areas, the land to be made available 
immediately by the Government to the local authorities, free 
of cost. The whole of these areas to be methodically rebuilt to 
give good standards of sun and air, adequate new schools, 
sufficient open space and social buildings; the Government to 
give the necessary financial assistance for the decentralisation 
of old industry which must be moved, or for its rehousing in 
industrial zones in flatted factories, etc. Old houses which 
remain for any length of time to be brought to a reasonable 
state of repair at no increase of rent. New housing develop¬ 
ments to be carried out in the more select and healthy parts of 
the towns, the land also to be made available by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Small towns suitable for expansion and sites for New 
Towns to be designated by the Government in conjunction 
with the local and regional planning authorities. The Govern¬ 
ment to be responsible for the location of the necessary new 
industries or the decentralisation of existing industry from the 
crowded centres. The development of the towns to be a local 
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and regional responsibility, the Government to pay the 
equivalent of the rates subsidy and arrange for capital. New 
housing to be allotted to local people and to those decen¬ 
tralised from the cities as mutually agreed. 

All new housing developments to be planned as com¬ 
munities, with all facilities for education and for a full social 
life, the housing properly related to places of work. Small 
developments to be integrated with existing communities and 
their amenities improved, large developments to be built 
complete with the necessary new social building. Flats or 
maisonettes in the central areas to be properly designed for 
privacy and comfort, with all modern amenities and with 
play spaces, tenants workshops, clubrooms^ incorporated in 
every scheme and all within easy and safe reach of schools. 


Nothing less than such a programme will meet our needs. 
Some aspects of it could be put in hand immediately; indeed 
much of it would be no more than carrying out Labour’s 
post-war programme. But its implementation as a whole will 
involve an attack on those vested interests now standing in the 
way. The large landowners must no longer hold the com¬ 
munity to ransom, the monopoly materials manufacturers 
must be nationalised, the landlords must be prevented from 
profiting further at the expense of the people, the financiers’ 
grip on capital must be removed. Any steps that are taken on 
housing must be measured in relation to their effect on these 
private interests. The achievement of the restriction of rents 
paid to private landlords was won by the action of the people 
themselves and it remains one of the greatest advances 
precisely because it lessened the tribute to those who profit 
out of housing. The improvements that have taken place in the 
standards of new housing for working people have only been 
achieved by years of effort of the Labour movement in 
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gaining concessions from the privileged classes: and if these had 
been matched by real steps to weaken the vested interests we 
would not have witnessed today, so many of these advances 
being whittled away. 

Bold measures against privilege and profit are in the 
interests of the common people as a whole and would gain 
their widest support. Whether they are now living in a slum 
or whether they are buying their own house, they would 
benefit. Whether they are in a requisitioned house or whether 
they have found a home in a new Council dwelling they would 
gain from a housing programme of decent houses at low rents. 
The building workers would see that their aspirations of 
security in their work and improvements in their working 
conditions could be met in a growing building programme of 
housing and reconstruction. Architects and other professional 
people would see the opportunities of using their skill in large 
scale schemes of building, rather than witness the jerry 
builder again being given a free hand. And many a small firm 
or business man would realise that the major monopoly 
concerns and the landed interests are opposed to their interests 
too. 

It is only when a Government is in power which acts in the 
interests of the common people and is prepared to take what¬ 
ever steps are necessary against the strongholds of privilege 
and profit that a final solution to the housing problem can be 
assured. Such a People’s Government would gain its strength 
from a broad coalition of all working people by hand and 
brain and would be based on a united Labour movement. 
It would achieve power on a policy of social advancement at 
home and of peace, independence and trading relations with 
all peoples abroad. Then, for the first time, housing could be 
tackled in the interests of the people and not as a sphere of 
profitable investment for private capital. 
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The prospect 

What prospects open before us once we, the common 
people of Britain, can unite behind a real People’s Govern¬ 
ment! 

With the key industries in the hands of the people by 
measures of socialist nationalisation and the economy free of 
the restrictive influences that are now holding it back, tremen¬ 
dous forces will be generated from amongst the people them¬ 
selves. The future will be one of increasing production and 
rising living standards and of growing trade and friendly 
relations with countries abroad. There will be great tasks in the 
development of industry and of new sources of power and in 
wiping away the ravages of the past in the blighted industrial 
areas; these will reflect on where we build our housing. 
Modern developments in industrial processes and new sources 
of power make for far fewer limitations on the location of 
manufacturing industry. No town need be a one industry 
town, no small town need be without its industry, the factories 
themselves need not emit grime and soot. The basic industries, 
far from being backward and old fashioned as they often are at 
present, will be the most important to bring up-to-date and 
modernise; not only for greater production in the interests of 
the people but to improve the conditions and welfare of their 
workers. Agriculture, once the stranglehold of the private 
ownership of the land has been removed, and with the use of 
modern methods of technique and mechanisation, will itself 
become an industry and the strong line of demarcation there 
now is between life in the countryside and the urban life of the 
towns will gradually disappear. 

For the first time it will be possible to plan ahead; and 
planning will be in the interests of the people because the 
productive forces will be under their control and the land will 
be available for the community. Gone will be those attempts 
to get some order into the anarchy of development for private 
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profit and which passes for planning today. Housing will 
cease to be the subject of political ‘targets* to catch votes at 
election times; it will be part of a serious and realisable plan 
for the whole of the resources of the country, for the develop¬ 
ment of industry, for the provision of increasing standards of 
education for all and of facilities for the health, welfare and 
social and cultural life of the people. There will be a realisation 
that towns need not be ugly and dilapidated, they can be 
healthy and pleasant places. The task of better housing will 
become nothing less than the reconstruction of our towns and 
cities and villages as beautiful places to live in. 

People will realise that many of our towns are built on 
lovely sites. In the Potteries today, smoke belches from down 
every street of little houses but ev’’en now there are electric 
kilns in the new works across the fields at Darlaston—and the 
Five Towns were built on hills that once were beautiful and 
can be so again. In the Black Country now, a vast population 
has to exist under a pall of smoke which makes it difficult for 
even trees to flourish on whatever land has not been left derelict 
by mining and quarrying in the past, and there are but one or 
two reminders of the pleasant Staffordshire country that was 
once there. Mining valleys are scenes of desolation, slag heaps 
that stay alight for years are a feature of the countryside. 
There are huge areas of ruined land even in the hinterland of 
Cornwall, so rarely seen by visitors to that still beautiful 
coastline. The extent of land derelict and ruined by industry 
and which it is nobody’s business to do anything about, far 
exceeds the total area that will be occupied by all the New 
Towns when they are completed. The one or two examples of 
planting and landscaping of slag heaps, and the rescuing of 
stretches of dirty and disused canals as tree lined waterways, 
points the way to what will be done to undo some of the 
ravages of the past and make for pleasant living. 

And people will be able to see and appreciate their rivers. 
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The Clyde is so magnificent that even the worst that capitalist 
industry can do has left much of it intact. But the people of the 
Tyne never see their river, except when they are inside one of 
the waterside industries that line its banks for more than a 
dozen miles from the sea. The Thames is so dirty and full of 
sewage that it absorbs oxygen instead of discharging it. The 
Thames Barrage at Woolwich, which has been much talked 
about for years, would keep the Thames through London 
bright and clean and end the situation where, because of the 
tides, there is access to the London Docks for only eight hours 
in each day, a factor which largely explains why the Port of 
London is one of the most expensive in the world. Embank¬ 
ments and housing and public buildings can line our rivers 
where now there is derelict industry which could just as well be 
sited elsewhere. 

There will be green and trees in the housing areas in the 
cities, both because this is pleasant and in order to keep the 
air clean. There will be parks in the East End as in the West 
End and the difference between them will disappear. The 
present landscape of dilapidated buildings, the waste ground 
and hoardings, the lack of spaces for children to play, except 

the street or some old blitzed building not yet demolished_ 

all is a challenge to us, that this must be changed. Today it is 
actually left to the advertising contractors to do the planting 
in our cities, and the little strip of turf and the dismal rose 
bush or two in front of their garish hoardings often gives the 
only spot of colour and serves to cover up the desolation 
behind. Yet in our towns there is very much that must be 
preserved and will serve to inspire us in our future building. 

The very quantity of commercial ruin and cheap building 
that took place last century makes whatever is left of beauty, 
even the more precious to save. Only 150 years ago this 
country had the greatest tradition of urban living (for the 
privileged classes) in its Georgian streets and squares. And 
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until then from mediaeval times the tradition had lingered of 
the craftsmen who were not afraid to embellish their buildings 
and to make them beautiful to live in and to behold. What 
possibilities the future has in store when the people are in 
power and once again they can build for pleasure! It is they 
who will be able to preserve the historic country houses of the 
past, to enter which they now have to pay half-a-crown a time 
so that the aristocratic owners of today can keep them in 
repair. There will be no difficulty in using large mansions in 
the country for the people, many a rest home or sanatorium 
will make very good use of their spacious parks. And in our 
towns, some fine old streets and squares now dilapidated and 
going to ruin, will be quite magnificent once again, with their 
fronts repaired and painted and the old houses adapted as 
modern homes. 

But it will be in the new housing projects that the building 
workers, the architects and the people will be enabled to take a 
delight in the creation of new buildings designed as the best 
answer to pleasant living. The slums will be replaced by 
communities of modern dwellings with amenities of proper 
schools and open space; their form will be new, but based upon 
the best traditions of the past. The small towns will benefit and 
be improved by development which will build upon their 
history, and the countryside will be rescued from the ruin of 
the jerry builder. The history of the housing of the workers in 
the past has been housing insofar as it is profitable to others. 
Housing, ever improving and only limited by the growth of 
technical resources will be ours in the future when the people 
come to power. 

It is possible to solve the housing problem. The slums can 
be wiped away. Every family can have a decent home. And 
for our children, perhaps even for us, our towns and cities 
can be places pleasant to work in and beautiful to see. 
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